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THe GREEN-RooM 


(Continued from page 11) 


JAFFE, a graduate of Duke University, is editor of The 
Virginian-Pilot, Norfolk, Virginia. 

JoHN Hypbr Preston, who discusses in this issue the 
poetry of Edna St. Vincent Millay, and in the “Discussion 
of New Books” three other American poets, is familiar to 
our readers through his paper on Walter Pater in January, 
1927. 

“Can England Change?” is the question which Puyzus 
Borrome answers in “This England.” Grant Overton has 
said of Puyiuis Borrome, speaking of her novels “The 
Dark Tower” and “Old Wine’, she “goes deep into her 
people; she is not afraid of emotion.” “The Belated Reck- 
oning” (Doran) is Miss Borromr’s new novel. “This Eng- 
land”—the title is from Faulconbridge’s speech in “King 
John”—is, of course, an English writer’s discussion of 
her own country addressed to American readers. 

It is from another point of view that Professor Raymonp 
TuRNER of the Johns Hopkins University shows how the 
British Empire has changed. Mr. TurRNER wrote the 
article “Locarno” in the October, 1926, number. His latest 
book is “The Privy Council of England” (Hopkins Press). 

The theme of Ernest Boyn’s paper suggests the need 
of a new kind of literary ambassador to the country 
of William Shakespeare. Mr. Boyn’s study of de Maupas- 
sant is reviewed in this number of the QuARTERLY. ERNEST 
Boyp himself has been one of the ablest interpreters of con- 
tinental literature to American readers. 

In the poetry of this issue, the deliberate attempt has been 
made to present diverse representatives of contemporary 
American verse different from most of the poetry hitherto 
used by the VirerntA QuaRTERLY. Mi_prep WHITNEY 
STILLMAN is now in New York City. Jonn Bryan lives 
in Asheville, N. C. His volume of verse, “The Spider in 
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THE DEMOCRACY AND AL SMITH 
By LOUIS I. JAFFE 


I 


HREE years ago this July the Democratic party 
drew up a thumping statement of principles and then 


for nearly, half a calendar month applied itself to a 
war over personages. The personages, it is true, had them- 
selves a very definite identification with issues of powerful 
appeal, but they were issues fearfully, knowingly, and inten- 
tionally excluded from party cognizance. The issues were 
prohibition and religious egalitarianism and the personages 
were William G. McAdoo and Alfred E. Smith. At the 
end of one hundred and three ballots these four vital elements 
of the 1924 Democratic equation were factored out in the 
name of harmony. What was left after the factoring was a 
platform containing a ringing charge of corruption, a des- 
perate straddle on the League, and forty more or less in- 
genious platitudes; and a standard-bearer ably and aristo- 
cratically aloof from nearly everything that the groundlings 
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considered worth discussing. Thus led and provisioned, the logica 
national Democracy achieved a defeat even more distin- it off 
guished than the one that it suffered in the triumphant emer- the D 
gence of Harding and Normalcy. that t 
For more than two years after this event the national De- Chris 
mocracy lay stunned, too sick to think, too confused to plan, perce 
Then, with the approach of the penultimate year, its leaders sides 
began with one accord to utter admonition and prophecy. a pre 
Now we are in the midst of the great coming back to con- liely 
sciousness. There is great confusion, but already there are the fi 
a few things that can be discerned with reasonable clearness, headi 
One of these things is that the drama of July, 1924, with im- crusa 
material changes in a few scenes and lines, is scheduled for tion { 
a return engagement in 1928. The mise en scéne is likely. to Prot 
be the same, the basic conflict is likely to be the same and— politi 
most important of all—the leading protagonists are likely to th 
to be the same. There are ancestral voices prophesying party enfol 
suicide unless prohibition and religion are excluded from ence 
next year’s convention by the elimination of McAdoo and matt 
Smith from the list of presidential contenders, but no means Smit 
of accomplishing this elimination, save by the meat-cleaver emot 
methods of three years ago, are even remotely in sight. The that 
factions may again celebrate the two-thirds sacrament and have 
lay the bodies of both major prophets on the altar of a bogus imp 
peace, but from this prospect most of the Democratic best are « 
minds now recoil. Nothing is more certain than that an- the : 
other paia plétrée would mean another national defeat, and men 
the best minds want victory. Ame 
The effect of all this—the dread of repeating the Battle nary 
of Madison Square Garden, the apparently immovable can- canc 
didacies of the two principal adversaries of three years ago, com 
and the hunger of the party leaders for a return to national see 1 
power—is the emergence of a Democratic situation charged that 
with extraordinary interest. For the student of party evo- way 
lution the chief interest lies in the possibility that the cam- long 
paign of 1928 will jar loose some of the sectional and ideo- him 
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the logical dikes that to-day impound the Democracy and shut 
in it off from the tide and sweep of new national forces. For 
ai the Democratic laity the chief interest lies in the likelihood 

that the campaign will loose a holy war of unexampled 
de- Christain ferocity. The first possibility is as yet only dimly 
an. ived, but evidences of the second confront us on all 
- sides. For the first time in the history of American politics, 
“y: a presumptive candidate for the Presidency has been pub- 
-_ lily interpellated on the articles of his religious faith. For 
= the first time in the history of American politics, there is 
a heading up within the Democratic party an evungelical 
- crusade openly and unashamedly dedicated to the proposi- 
for tion that this is a government of the Protestants, by the 
to Protestants, for the Protestants, and that Catholics have no 
ome political rights under the Constitution save those meted out 
ly to them by the religious majority in the exercise of its all- 
ty enfolding mercy. The Marshall-Duffy-Smith correspond- 
= ence on Corpus juris canonici has not materially improved 
nd matters. It has convinced all reasonable persons that Al 
wees Smith’s Americanism is beyond cavil, but the unreasoning, 
tes emotional rank and file that make up the evangelical armies 
he that are being raised for the defense of God and Nation, 
nd have carried away from the epistolary interchange the strong 
= impression that neither Pope Leo XIII nor Pope Pius IX 
est are eligible for the Presidency of the United States. With 
- the assistance of several thousand consecrated rural clergy- 
nd men and not a few first class minds in the upper reaches of 

American Protestantism, this impression is by an extraordi- 
tle nary feat in logic and much prayer being applied to the 
in- 


candidacy of Governor Smith. The politicians see what is 
30 coming and are either carefully estimating the situation to 


ial see with what colors sits victory, or are excitedly demanding 
ed that the trouble-making candidates retire. Senator Cara- 
i way’s first thought on the subject, given to the public as 
m- long ago as last August, was that Smith’s religion made 
20- 


him ineligible. Not that he, Caraway, was himself anti- 
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Catholic, he explained, but that the body of the Southern 
electorate was. On second thought, given to the world in 
April of this year, Senator Caraway was of\the belief that 
the South would reject Smith by a vote of at least 50 to 1, 
On third thought he was of the belief that “the best thing 
that could happen to the Democratic party, just now would 
be for Al Smith and William G. McAdoo to drop dead.” 
Lynching has not yet been suggested. Senator Heflin’s 
pronouncements on the subject differ only in phrasing. The 
South, principal theatre of the oncoming battle, is pleasur- 
ably excited. There is, in Barry Benefield’s phrase, “a fiery 
sweetness in the air’—a faraway smell of flesh burning at 
the stake, a hint of sanguinary set-tos in behalf of the Father 
of all Mercy, a sound of distant bugles calling the faithful 
to avenge anew the martyrdom of Ridley and Cranmer, pre- 
sentiments and intimations of a great Protestant girding “to 
stablysh Christen quietness.” 

Let it not be supposed that the party leaders have per- 
mitted this situation to develop without misgivings or with- 
out an effort to forestall it. They have feared and they 
have tried, but they found themselves helpless—largely, I 
believe, because they undertook to suppress the unsup- 
pressible, because what they took to be transitory malaise 
is in reality a fundamental party. ailment that must be 
aerated and cured before the party can be restored to health. 
That may appear more clearly from what follows. 


II 


Four months after the great 7,000,000 cooling off with 
Coolidge, Mr. Franklin D. Roosevelt, of New York, ad- 
dressed to Senator Thomas J. Walsh, of Montana, an epis- 
tle on the plight of the party. He had been taking stock 
of the November catastrophe and had been taking counsel 
with the 1,100 delegates of the July convention who, he now 
informed the late permanent chairman of that convention, 
“were overwhelmingly agreed that the Democracy must be 
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unqualifiedly the party, representative of progress and lib- 
eral thought.” The letters which he had received from them 
were also insistent “that the Democratic party shall not, na- 
tionally in the future, confuse with basic principles those 
matters of momentary or temporary nature which are prin- 
cipally of local interest” ; that “the clear line of demarkation 
which differentiated the political thought of Jefferson on 
the one side and Hamilton on the other, must be restored” ; 
that “by adhering to principles rather than personalities for 
the next three years, we shall go farther toward success.” 
Mr. Roosevelt outlined a plan for propagating these views 
both within the Democratic communion and without. The 
details of the plan do not now matter for after a few days 
of uncertain discussion by, the party’s elders and editors, it 
was heard of no more. 

In the two years that have elapsed nothing has been done 
within the Democratic party to discern basic issues and dis- 
card temporary ones, nothing has been done to identify the 
party more surely with the gospel of Jefferson or to differ- 
entiate it more plainly from the heresy of Hamilton, noth- 
ing has been done to make the party representative of prog- 
ress and liberal thought, and nothing has been done toward 
tying the party to principles rather than personalities. The 
party stands to-day precisely where it stood three years ago. 
As the opposition party in Congress it has squandered two 
precious years in negations and compromises, never once 
giving a sign that it possesses a social, economic or political 
philosophy sufficiently different from that of the party in 
power to justify, its separate existence. It is separate to- 
day not because it is distinguished from the Republican 
party by uncompromisable doctrinal difference, but because 
a bloc of ten or eleven States continues to believe that a Re- 
publican majority south of the Potomac would be the be- 
ginning of the end of Nordic ascendancy, and because po- 
litical life, like animal life, must have at least two sexes. 

The substantial identity of the two major parties in pres- 
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ent day attitude and practice scarcely needs elaboration, 
Only keynote sounders, platform-makers, and celebrants of 
Jefferson and Lincoln dinners seriously pretend nowadays 
that the two parties are in a real sense doctrinally distinct. 
The rapprochement, be it noted, has been brought about not 
by the Republican party moving toward the Democratic 
position, but almost entirely by a slow but uninterrupted 
movement of the Democratic party toward the concepts and 
practices of Republicanism. ‘That has come about not 
through wilful desertion of the old Jeffersonian principles 
or through a mysterious outcropping of original sin but in 
response to economic and social changes that rendered some 
of the Jeffersonian dicta obsolescent, and made the rest of 
his teaching unacceptable to any party, concerned with re- 
taining the support of the intrenched and influential mi- 
norities that, in ordinary circumstances, control the ma- 
chinery of politics and preside over the distribution of pub- 
lic benefices. In making brief allusion to the Democracy’s 
departure from the teaching and precept of its founding 
fathers, my purpose here is to do no more than indicate that 
such a departure has taken place. In response to what 
pressures, precisely, and how, the changes have taken place 
is a question that belongs to a fuller study. 

For the purpose of making the point just set, it is suffi- 
cient to consider the Democratic party in the Southern 
States. The Southern Democracy occupies so preponder- 
ant a position in the national Democrary that it sets its 
tempo. Outside the South the Democratic party. retains 
some of the old Jeffersonian affections for individualism 
and the concerns of the plain people, but in the South itself 
the party is to-day essentially Bourbon. Jefferson’s Democ- 
racy was compounded of freedom of religion, freedom of 
the press, freedom of the person, equal and exact justice to 
all men, of whatever state or persuasion, religious or politi- 
cal, absolute separation of church and State, local and State 
self-government, the completest measure of personal lib- 
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erty. consonant with effective co-operation in government, 
and the arraignment of all abuses at the bar of public rea- 
son. Of freedom of the press, individual liberty, and sepa- 
ration of church and State there is less in the Southern 
citadel of Democracy than in any other section of the coun- 
try. It is here, in the shelter of all-Democratic Legis- 
latures, that we have the most successful ecclesiastical in- 
roads on the processes of lay education and the most ef- 
fective evangelical control of tests for public office. It is 
here that newspapers that venture to question the godliness 
of prohibition and the decency of its enforcement are pun- 
ished by the largest number of cancellations, and it is here, 
too, that the heaviest reprisals are carried out against news- 
papers that make bold to denounce the assassination of the 
religious equality principle by the Ku Klux Klan. It is 
here that the freedom of the press is curtailed by the strict- 
est libel laws. The party’s responsibility for this situation 
is not direct, but it is uniformly true that its attitude to these 
abominations and abridgments is one of wary tolerance— 
never one of courageous and specific denunciation. 

Of the Democracy’s attachment to State and local self- 
government it is sufficient to remark that Governor Ritchie, 
of Maryland, is producing a considerable cis-Potomac stir 
by. his advocacy of a return of the State rights principle to 
its old canonical importance. If the party had not aband- 
oned it there would be no need of a return to it and Gov- 
ernor Ritchie would be without an audience. The selling 
out of the State rights principle has been under way a long 
time. Dozens of Federal aid enterprises mark the mile- 
stones of its flight. With the Democracy’s acceptance of 
Federal prohibition, it was definitely “sold down the river.” 
The principle was hypocritically revived to help Southern 
manufacturers stave off Federal regulation of child labor, 
but otherwise it sleeps the sleep of death. Only a meta- 
physical difference distinguishes the conception of State 
rights developed by President Coolidge in his speeches at 
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Arlington and Williamsburg from the practice of State 
rights as concurred in and approved by the leading Demo- 
cratic intellects. 

As for the Jeffersonian principle of rule by the people, it 
is nowhere so scorned as in the section that has been longest 
and most continuously, Democratic. The allusion here is 
not to the disfranchisement of the Negro but to the disfran- 
chisement of the plain people of the ruling race. Long af- 
ter the poll tax tariff that was erected to keep out the Negro 
has lost the character of necessity, it is maintained to pre- 
serve the control of the political organism to those active, 
privileged and propertied elements that through the medium 
of county, city, and State organizations dominate the mech- 
anism of election and government. So modest an effort 
at liberalization as the proposal this year that the Consti- 
tution of Virginia be amended to reduce the prepaid poll 
tax requirement from three years to two, was strangled in 
committee. When it was proposed in the late Virginia Sen- 
ate to apply to veterans of the World War the same exemp- 
tion from the payment of poll taxes as a voting prerequisite, 
that now applies to veterans of the Civil War, a member 
objected that such a reform would place on the poll books 
many thousands of new voters who would be hard to con- 
trol and that “political affiliations might thereby be jeo- 
pardized.” The objection was sustained. The Negro vote 
was the talking point but not the acting point. The Negro 
vote can be “handled” at the polls without any poll tax re- 
quirement whatever. But the white vote cannot. It is to 
the interest of the Democratic forces in power in the South 
to-day to keep the electorate as small as possible. The 
smaller the electorate the easier it is ringed and ruled. Not 
only in Virginia but throughout the Democratic South, the 
franchise has been so behung with barbed wire that the plain 


people can only with extreme difficulty penetrate to the bal- 
lot box. 
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III 


Post-Jeffersonian principles have fared no better. The 
Democratic party used to be solicitous of the rights of immi- 
grants and foreign-born minorities. The proudest boast 
to-day of the section that has been longest and most solidly 
Democratic is that it is least contaminated by foreign ad- 
mixture and that its manufacturing cities have practically 
no aliens at all. The Know-Nothing movement of the mid- 
dle of the last century drew from the Democratic party 
(Platform of 1856) the declaration that American princi- 
ples guarantee “entire freedom in matters of religious con- 
cernment,” and that “a political crusade in the Nineteenth 
Century, and in the United States of America, against 
Catholics and foreign born, is neither justified by the past 
history, nor the future prospects of the country, nor in uni- 
son with the spirit of toleration and enlightened freedom 
which peculiarly distinguishes the American system of 
popular government.” The present Democratic embroil- 
ment with precisely such a crusade carried to its logical con- 
clusion, marks the distance that the party has traveled since 
1856 in the direction of religious intolerance. Meanwhile 
the Democratic party in Congress joins the Republican 
party in voting for the strictest immigration laws, while the 
Ku Klux Klan with which half of the Southern State 
Democracies fraternize, and which the national Democracy 
fears to denounce, attends to the immigrants already here. 

The historic difference between the two parties has been 
on the subject of the tariff. The difference to-day is a mat- 
ter of fine and tenuous definitions. In 1852 the Democrats 
were still committed to the cause of “progressive free trade 
throughout the world.” In decent Democratic society that 
idea is no longer alluded to. “Tariff for revenue only” the 
party rubric for the next forty years, gave way under Cleve- 
land and Wilson to “equalization tariffs.” The latest 
Democratic thinking on the subject is contained in Mr. Me- 
Adoo’s recent letter to the “Manufacturer’s Record.” 
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Therein is approved “a tariff based upon economic grounds,” 
Mr. Richard H. Edmonds, editor of the Record, and fore- 
most of Southern high protectionists, extends the idea the 
right hand of fellowship. 


The quadrennial Democratic platforms continue to de- 


nounce the “unscientific and dishonest” tariff—and dis- 
honest and unscientific, in many schedules, it is—but prac- 
ticing Democratic politicians know that the life has departed 
from this one-time paramount issue. Hardly aga‘a can the 
issue be paramounted as it was paramounted under Tilden, 
Cleveland and Wilson. There are several reasons for this 
but the principal one is the South’s exclusory preoccupation 
with industrial greatness. The Southward migration of the 
New England textile industry and the multiplication of 
Southern industrial establishments generally, has created 
an appetite for more. Business men, politicians and legis- 
latures, with remarkable unanimity, identify Southern 
progress with the multiplication of smokestacks, the build- 
ing of power-houses, and the establishment of new trans- 
portation lines. The territorial stronghold of the Demo- 
cratic party is filling up with factories that will demand and 
receive protection—from the Democrats. The ancient tariff 
principles of the party are being subtly revamped to fit the 
Southern economic revolution so justly and impressively 
celebrated in the monthly issues of the “Manufacturers’ 
Record,” and no ghostly Clevelands or Wilsons are likely to 
avail against the dicta of the Chambers of Commerce. 

On such outstanding questions as farm relief, taxation, 
banking and currency, collection of the war debts, immigra- 
tion, transportation, labor, women and children in industry, 
and foreign relations the two parties have to-day no differ- 
ences worth mentioning. The conspicuous exceptions are 
the Philippine, League, and Turkish questions, concerning 
which the parties rejoice in something resembling a real 
division. On the Philippines there survives a direct conflict 
of view. The division over the League of Nations has been 
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obfuscated by the vitiating referendum proposal of the last 
Democratic platform, and the division over ratification of 
the Treaty of Lausanne has been perceptibly lessened by 
the action of the late standard-bearer who has abandoned 
the party’s platform declaration on this subject and_be- 
stowed his blessing on the position occupied by, the Repub- 
licans. In so far as there exists in national councils an op- 
position to the ruling party’s foreign policy, that opposition 
is voiced not by Democrats—Representative R. Walton 
Moore, of Virginia, being one of the notable exceptions— 
but by Republican progressives like Senator Borah. It 
was not one of the legatees of Mr. Bryan’s anti-imperialism 
but a Republican progressive who, when the administra- 
tion’s dollar diplomacy was moving us in the direction of 
war with Mexico, pleaded: “God has made us neighbors, 
let Justice make us friends!” The Democratic party has 
affirmed in at least two platforms “that the liberal princi- 
ples embodied by Jefferson in the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and sanctioned in the Constitution, which makes ours 
a land of liberty and asylum of the oppressed of every na- 
tion” have ever been “cardinal principles in the Democratic 
faith,” but it was the Republican Borah and not some pro- 
fessor of Jeffersonianism that raised his voice against the 
State Department’s exclusion of Countess Karolyi. 


IV 


The purpose of this fragmentary exhibit of the party’s 
fairly complete identification with the tendencies and prac- 
tices of political Conservatism, is to suggest that the 
reason it has not since the writing of the Roosevelt letter 
taken a single step toward becoming “unqualifiedly the 
party representative of progress and liberal thought” is that 
it is no longer headed in that direction. It is headed in the 
other direction—toward the political Right by way of the 
political Centre. But the political Right is already ably 
tenanted and skillfully exploited. The Republican party 
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and its several predecessors in title have occupied the 
premises continuously, since the days of Hamilton. There 
is no dislodging this going concern from its established posi- 
tion as principal purveyor of political and economic con- 
servatism. It has exclusive gentlemen’s agreements with 
all the hierarchies of large-scale business, and a selling 
organization so effective that its political product is re- 
garded as indispensable by vast populations that in reality 
would be better off without it. How can the Democratic 
party hope to re-establish itself nationally as a going politi- 
cal concern by stocking its shelves and counters with imi- 
tations of the same goods that have formed the stock in the 
trade of the party of the American Right for a round hun- 
dred years? The regular Republican trade will have noth- 
ing to do with the stuff, and the independent and liberal 
trade, anxiously scanning the political market for ideas and 
concepts serving the hopes and aspirations of the plain 
people, will reject it as shoddy. 

What the Democratic party, must do, how it must alter 
its attitude and practice, to become again the voice of the 
plain people and the champion of their demand for a fair 
and unhampered existence is a question that I am content 
to pass on to someone else. A basic economic and social 
change in its Southern stronghold sent the party wenching 
after strange gods, and it is within the possibilities, I sug- 
gest, that the same social and economic change, seeping 
through the whole national structure, will indicate the way 
of its salvation. In the end, for America as for all other 
nations resting on a complicated economic foundation, the 
basic political competition must be between those who pos- 
sess little and those who possess much, between those whose 
hard lot in life impels them to seek new formulas for the 
management of Government, Wealth, and Justice, and those 
whose easier lot in life impels them to defend and expand 
the status quo. There are reasons for believing that the 
growing agrarian-industrial tension will contribute to such 
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a political shake-down. The city-country conflict is already 
the common problem of every industrialized State. It is 
not beyond the possibilities that the conflict will take on na- 
tional proportions, with the employed and tenant classes, 
now in great part politically unattached, ultimately merg- 
ing with the agrarians in a great, popular party, of the Left 
akin to the Labor-Liberal opposition of contemporary Eng- 
land. In such a réle the party founded by Jefferson might 
again elect Presidents, write laws, and make history. 

But that is in the future. The party’s present concern 
is with the condition, not the theory. The condition, no- 
where seriously disputed, is that the Democratic party, save 
in the South where it is endemic and in a few northern and 
mid-western States where it serves as the vehicle for local 
and regional rivalries, is to-day politically impotent. The 
impotence cannot be explained away, as a mere temporary 
disability, certain to give way to vigor as soon as the country 
is seized with another attack of hard times, or as soon as 
another Republican administration develops a Star Route 
or Crédit Mobilier scandal. The failure of the country to 
become excited over the naval oil and Veterans’ Bureau 
crookedness has all but disposed of the Democratic reliance 
on the rule of retributive rotation. The party’s case is more 
desperate. Between Jackson and Lincoln, the latter not in- 
cluded, the party founded by Jefferson elected every Presi- 
dent but two. The two exceptions were William Henry 
Harrison and Zachary Taylor, both elected on their war 
records. Between Lincoln and Coolidge every President 
but two has been a Republican. So remarkable a turn 
about is not to be attributed to the misfortune of continued 
national prosperity—the standard Democratic explanation 
of Republican success. Even the most robust of partisans 
must begin to suspect that there is something deeply wrong 
—that somehow or other Jefferson’s party of the Rights of 
Man has lost the common touch. Except when the opposi- 
tion is split and disorganized, the party is unable under its 
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own motive power to carry a presidential candidate across 
the threshold of the White House. Cleveland was a bene- 
ficiary of retributive rotation. Wilson, much stronger than 
his party, polled a minority .ote and became President only 
in virtue of a Republican division. He won again four 
years later in virtue of the fortuitous Hughes-Johnson feud 
that gave him California, and because Minnesota preferred 
a flyer in Democracy to a German war. It is eloquent of 
the party’s inherent national weakness that Wilson won his 
second election by a margin of one-third of one per cent of 
the votes cast in a single State, that although he polled the 
largest Democratic vote on record he failed to secure the re- 
turn of a safely Democratic House, and that he was the first 
Democratic President to succeed himself since Jackson and 
the first, except Cleveland, to serve two terms. 

It is this normal minority status that the Democratic 


party has come to occupy, that makes it certain that a repeti-_ 


tion of the nominational performance of Madison Square 
Garden in the convention of 1928 will be followed in No- 
vember by a repetition of the 1924 Republican landside. 
That performance consisted of pretending that the public 
questions in which the rank and file of Democracy were 
spontaneously interested, must at all costs be excluded from 
the campaign. The rank and file of the party were in a pe- 
culiar and immediate sense interested in prohibition. They 
were in a peculiar and immediate sense interested in the 
Protestant-Catholic issue precipitated by the question of 
the Smith candidacy. In William G. McAdoo and Alfred 
E. Smith the convention had two candidates that were in 
a genuine sense the resultants of forces rooted deep in the 
popular thinking of the day and struggling for political 
expression. The emergence of these forces in the campaign 
of 1924 might not have made for party victory, but it would 
have moved the party appreciably nearer to that healing 
ventilation of its religious and moral fixations that must 
precede its national rehabilitation. Instead of precipitat- 
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ing this healing catharsis, the party leaders, William Jen- 
nings Bryan at their head, suppressed it. Aided and 
abetted by that nonegenarian conspiracy against Jeffer- 
son’s “absolute acquiescence in the decisions of the ma- 
jority” —the two-thirds rule—they drove the real leaders 
from the field and committed the party gonfalon to a great 
legal reputation and a two-gallon hat. Such a team had 
exactly the motive power of the normal Democratic party. 
and the November rout followed as a matter of course. 


V 


Another November rout will follow as a matter of course 
unless the party nominates next year a full-size political 
leader unmistakably identified with the issues that give 
drive and force to the party’s thinking. Such a leader, in 
my opinion, is Governor Smith. A more magnetic political 
personality has not figured on the American scene since 
Roosevelt. He has to an extraordinary degree the faculty 
of inspiring confidence and commanding loyalty. He is in 
an exceptional sense a leader, an executive, and a man of 
the people. He is much weaker than his party in the Solid 
South, but the Solid South with negligible defections, more 
probably with no defections at all, can be relied upon to give 
him its electoral support if he is nominated. He is im- 
measurably stronger than his party in the indispensable 
Northeast. He is at least as strong as his party in the border 
States and in the “doubtful” States of the Middle West. 
The Mountain and Far West do not enter into ordinary 
Democratic calculations and Smith can win without their 
support. Better than any other Democratic leader now on 
the national scene he fulfils the indispensable condition that 
the standard-bearer of 1928, in order to win through to the 
White House, must bring to the party a sufficient personal 
and trans-Potomac following wholly his own to wipe out 
his party’s normal electoral college deficit and convert it 
into a surplus. 
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But these evaluations, be they near the mark or far from 
it, bear only on the question of probable victory. From the 
viewpoint of the office-starved party that is the most im- 
portant consideration of all, but from the special point of 
view of this inquiry it is subordinate in importance to the 
question of the effect of Mr. Smith’s nomination and elec- 
tion on the structure, drift, and outlook of the new Democ- 
racy that is to be. Putting aside the probability that Goy- 
ernor Smith would come nearer leading the party to victory 
than any other Democrat now available, his leadership is 
to be welcomed for its therapeutic value to the sick and 
ailing Democratic party. 

The party’s ailment, broadly diagnosed, is disorientation. 
It has lost its Jeffersonian bearings and has wandered off 
in a wilderness of beadleism and sectarianism, of classes and 
cliques, of sectional interests and parochial fears, of timid 
compromises and Republican imitations. There is a road 
to reintegration but it is beset by difficulties. It leads to the 
Left and a great deal of thinking is required—a great deal 
of statesmanship—to chart the return trip so that it can be 
accomplished without a new period of wandering in the 
wilderness. But before this can be done, something else 
must be done first. Somehow and someway, prohibition 
must be removed as an obfuscatory influence in Demo- 
cratic polity, religion must be banished as a political de 
terminant, and the Solid South must be unfrozen and made 
politically fluid. 

To these ends, not immediately but ultimately, the nomi- 
nation of Governor Smith would contribute. Particularly. 
would these ends be served by his election. Nine years of 
constitutional prohibition have bequeathed to the American 
people the most important public issue since the dispute 
over slavery. The fact that the issue cuts across both the 
major parties in no wise reduces its stature as a question of 
the first public importance. The present political attitude 
toward this reform is irrational. It is predicated on the 
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pretense that because prohibition has been written into the 
Constitution the parties, as parties, are debarred from fur- 
ther thinking on it. Seventy-five years ago the Democratic 

set itself a similar limitation. The Compromises of 
1850, it declared, “settled” the slavery question. The plat- 
form of 1852 proclaimed that “the Democratic party will 
resist all attempts at renewing in Congress, or out of it, the 
agitation of the slavery question, under whatever shape or 
color the attempt may be made.” In less than ten years 
after this declaration of immobility the party was in ruins. 
The identity of the slavery and prohibition questions need 
not be labored. There are fundamental differences be- 
tween the two, but in their potentialities for social revolu- 
tion they are strikingly alike. The slavery question drew 
its vitality as a public issue from the clash between the ele- 
mental property instinct and the deep-seated revulsion 
against human bondage. The prohibition question draws 
its vitality, from the clash between the deep, indwelling re- 
sentment of the individual against summary abridgment of 
his privileges as regards tastes and. habits that only by a 
violent extension of the doctrine of paternalism can be held 
to be affected by a public interest, and the emotional power 
of a dedication for the time being believed by several mil- 
lions of Americans to be informed with the will of God. Be- 
tween these two forces there is likely to be no truce. There 
is no truce between them now when the doctrine of Pro- 
hibition as the King’s Business is but nine years removed 
from its anointing. What is to be expected in another 
nine years when the odor of sanctity has departed from the 
ordinance and has been replaced by the old familiar smell 
of official tyranny; when instead of spending $40,000,000 a 
year to enforce prohibition, the Federal government is 
spending $150,000,000 a year; when localities where public 
opinion is against prohibition are beridden with an army of 
Federal police after the manner recommended by Mr. Mc- 
Adoo in his speech at Toledo; when regular and special de- 
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tectives, seducers, snoopers, spies, tempters, and agents pro- 
vocateurs infest us, in Senator Jim Reed’s phrase “like the 
lice of old Egypt”; when searches and seizures are multiplied 
ten fold and shootings on suspicion are multiplied a hun- 
dred fold; when the ordinance said once upon a time to be 
the will of God is fully revealed as the instrument of Op- 
pression. 

If it be objected that only unregenerate wets are troubled 
with this saturnine vision, it may be replied that only con- 
secrated drys are unperturbed by, the turmoil already in be- 
ing. It is a turmoil of sufficient consequence even to-day 
to color every political ambition and every political career, 
and to plant every uncourageous statesman firmly on the 
fence. There is to-day no national issue half so effective as 
the prohibition issue in raising second rate men to first rate 
office and keeping them there to the damage of the general 
business of government. ‘The successful candidacy of an 
outstanding public man who denies the divinity of national 
prohibition and approaches it rationally as a social experi- 
ment that must justify itself or submit to modification, 
would go far toward exorcising the spinelessness and hypoe- 
risy that was conjured into most practicing politicians 
with the enactment of the Eighteenth Incantation. Public 
men would see for themselves that an attitude of critical in- 
quiry in respect of prohibition is not necessarily followed by 
an act of popular vengeance, and would begin to emerge 
from their cyclone cellars and look this reform squarely in 
the face. What effect the lifting of the tabu of fear and 
silence would have on prohibition itself, is beyond the limits 
of the present discussion. Whatever the new trend would 
be, it would bring with it such a denaturing of the prohibi- 
tion issue’s ability to paralyze political thinking as would 
permit, for the first time in the Volstead era, the beginning 
of an active Democratic inquiry into the cause of, and cure 
for, the party’s decadence. No such inquiry, appears pos 
sible as long as the party does its active political thinking in 
terms of prohibition alone. 
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What effect the candidacy or election of Governor 
Smith would have on the solidity of the Solid South is a 
question sententiously in dispute, but is in reality nothing 
that need give a moment’s concern to any one who looks for- 
ward to the development of a quickened and regenerated 
Democracy. If it be true that the candidacy of Governor 
Smith would split the Solid South, so much the better. 
Those who hope for the abolition of the political one-sided- 
ness that is the South’s baneful inheritance from Carpet- 
bagger days, find in this possibility. not a threat but a prom- 
ise. Uniparty control of Southern public affairs came into 
being as a political and social necessity but it has outlived 
its usefulness. It is time to replace it with a system in which 
Southern politics will be subjected to the same direct and 
effective competition that makes for the efficiency, decency, 
and public sensitiveness of Southern business. Such a sys- 
tem would rid the Southern Democracy of its political am- 
phibians, those pursed and influential retainers who vote as 
Republicans in national elections and as Democrats in State 
elections, and would deliver them to the Republican party 
where they, belong. In their present divided allegiance they 
serve to Republicanize the State Democracies and to pre- 
vent them from enlarging the base of their appeal. The 
emergence of genuine political competition in the South 
would radically, change the character of Southern Republi- 
canism which would cease to be a system of rotten boroughs 
serving chiefly to furnish the sitting Republican President 
with a big convention nest egg, and become a political 
entity demanding and receiving administration services and 
favors directly beneficial to Southern interests. No racial 
complications would follow this bi-partisan revolution be- 
cause the Caucasian instinct, immeasurably deeper rooted 
than the partisan instinct, would command a common racial 
policy. Nothing—not even the liberalization of the fran- 
chise regulations—would contribute so much to the rein- 
troduction of the Southern white masses into public affairs 
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as a disestablishment of the South’s political monopoly and 
an alignment of the South’s voters on the basis of living 
principles instead of on the basis of inherited fears. If 
Governor Smith’s candidacy threatens to hasten the day of 
this Democratic débacle and reintegration, it is to be wel- 
comed as a long-delayed deliverance. It is one of the con- 
ditions of a Democracy resurgent, united, intersectional, 
and nationally. effective. 

Incomparably the greatest service that the election of 
Smith would perform for the Democratic party and through 
the Democratic party for political United States, would 
be to reduce to the proportions of private prejudice a sec- 
tarian enmity which, in respect of the highest elective of- 
fices of the land, amounts to-day to an unconstitutional 
political proscription. By every test that can be applied 
in law, logic, or American tradition, the country’s 19,000,- 
000 Catholics—one-sixth of the population of the United 
States—are entitled to complete absorption into the Ameri- 
can scheme. But that has never been the case in the United 
States and is not the case now. The religious refugees that 
colonized the Atlantic seaboard came in search of a place 
where they could worship God in accordance with the dic- 
tates of their consciences, but with little inclination to ae- 
cord the same privilege to those whose religious views dif- 
fered from their own. In Pennsylvania and Rhode Island 
—thanks to Penn the Quaker and to Roger Williams the 
rebel—religion was free, but in the other colonies all there 
was of religious freedom was comprehended in a tenuous 
“toleration.” The Protestants contrived after much squeez- 
ing of shins to tolerate one another’s way. with God, and to 
co-operate in the duties that it was necessary to render unto 
Caesar, but on the necessity of barring Catholics from civil 
rights there was true Christian unity. The hatreds and 
suspicions imported to these shores from the English Refor- 
mation are still with us in the sesqui-centennial year of our 
existence as the land of the free. The last of the Catholic 
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disability laws has disappeared from the State codes, but 
not the Romish terror from the mind of American Prot- 
estantism. Under the beneficent ministrations of Kluxery 
the terror has taken on new life. It is illogical, it is un- 
worthy, it is unintelligent, it is uncivilized, un-American 
and un-Christian, but it persists and it carries with it the 
potentialities of a bitter and sundering conflict. 

There is glory and fame and power in store for the first 
American political party that will confront this serpent of 
religious recrimination and defang it. Nothing would so 
serve to exorcise from Protestant hearts those last surviving 
fears of the stake-and-martyr era as a four or eight-year 
demonstration that these fears are idle and baseless—that a 
Catholic in the White House would not mean a papal legate 
on Sixteenth Street, that we would be embroiled in no 
foreign wars in the interest of the Vatican, that a President 
could go to Mass without going to Canossa. An accidental 
array of circumstances has put it within the power of the 
Democratic party, to nominate, perhaps to elect to the Presi- 
dency, an able and distinguished American who is also a 
communicant of the Catholic Church. An opportunity, 
wholly fortuitous, is offered the party to perform a dis- 
tinguished national service—to import into the manage- 
ment of the nation’s highest public trust that complete re- 
ligious equality, unto this very day denied, that is the last 
command of our Constitution and the first concern of our 


Bill of Rights. 
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EDNA ST. VINCENT MILLAY 
By JOHN HYDE PRESTON 


I 


T IS remarkable in one who has done all her work with- 
1c the last fifteen years—years of tremendous change 

and revolt in poetry—that she should bear away so lit- 
tle, so extraordinarily little, of the revolutionary hall-mark. 
And that fact by no means argues, on Miss Millay’s part, 
any indifference to influence or a lack of sympathy with the 
main movements of her time. On the contrary, it speaks 
simply for her genuineness and courage in keeping staunchly 
by her own individual plan of life; for in this she repre- 
sents a mastery of self that is rare always and doubly rare 
in these roaring days. Amid the striving and searching, so 
fashionable in our generation, for a false originality, Miss 
M‘llay has stood her own ground with the passionate will 
that belongs only. to the strong of voice. 

And yet it is very. probable that she herself was scarcely 
conscious of her stand, for it was too natural, too inevitable 
to be designed. While such persons as Amy Lowell, Har- 
riet Monroe, and Carl Sandburg—really important per- 
sons, beyond doubt—worked about her, preaching the “new 
poetry,” she turned a deaf ear and went her own unavoid- 
able way: not because she was thinking of their “manner” 
and modernity, and refuting them, but because she knew 
no other way to go and was too honest to hoodwink herself 
into believing that she did. A real artistic revolution has 
always some most salutary effects; it cleanses the air and 
swamps the weaker spirits who attempt to join the red- 
shirts when they do not naturally, belong among them. To- 
day the battlefield is strewn with the dead bodies of idiosyn- 
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cratic bards who, in their anxiety to “express the age,” let 
theory get ahead of their sense of beauty. Those rare be- 
ings in this country who could abide the pressure and the 
tides now stand the mightier for their sincerity—supreme 
among them, William Ellery Leonard, Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, and Edna St. Vincent Millay. 

But to say that Miss Millay, is apart from clique-move- 
ments is not by any means to say that she is not original; 
rather, she is exceedingly original, for the only real origi- 
nality possible to man consists in setting down one’s own in- 
dividual impressions and emotions, the whole matter lying 
in the potential expansiveness of one’s soul. Whether one 
chooses to write free-verse or sonnets is of no moment. For 
the poseur is as old as Adam, and there is nothing very orig- 
inal about an insincere gesture, no matter how it may be ac- 
complished. <A lover of light and clarity, Miss Millay, with 
the instinct of the true poet, will allow nothing to come be- 
tween her and her honest expression. 

Perhaps the first impression that one receives from her 
poetry is that of an extraordinary range and interplay of 
moods, yet each one so distinctly a part of her mind that 
they seem sometimes to result from what appears to be, nar- 
rowly speaking, almost an excess of self-knowledge. That 
Miss Millay found herself early, is certain. And it is 
equally certain that she has always possessed what may be 
called “poetic instinct’”—the ability to select from one’s 
physical and mental experience the things that contribute 
most to the intensification of one’s soul. A sensitive spirit 
on a romantic pilgrimage through an over-sophisticated 
civilization from which much of its romance has been rob- 
bed—this is the keynote of her work, as it is the keynote of 
many other modern poets not so finely tempered or so 
feverishly alert. 

In words, not one of which can be divided from its con- 
text, she has celebrated an exquisitely personal reaction to 
a world that cannot draw her response in every of its vari- 
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ous manifestations. That those intense and beautify] 
“high-moments” of life occur to us less directly in our mod- 
ern times, that existence is larger and more difficult than 
it was for Spenser or Milton, for examples, is a fact that 
must lead to the development on our parts of a closer, more 
concentrated observation, together with the evolution of an 
immaculate craftsmanship, that we may express, as nearly 
as possible, all that we can snatch of beauty where we see 
it—or in other words, to convey what Pater has somewhere 
called “the impression of the individual in his isolation.” 

And thus it is that the good poet must needs become a 
“specialist,” so to speak, in the sphere of beauty, dividing 
what is distinctly his from what he can neither claim nor let 
claim him. And as the entangled interests of modern life 
grow in range and breadth, so the poet must become more 
and more selective, reaching out his hand only to what 
pleases his soul; and much more, indeed, must he disregard, 
not because it is of less value in itself, but simply because it 
has not the same high level of appeal to his individual per- 
ception. This has been true of all ages, but it becomes in- 
creasingly true among the perplexities and “opposites” of 
our fast-changing civilization. That it is difficult, impos- 
sible for some to achieve, there is abundant testimony in our 
modern books of verse; for it requires above all else that the 
writer know himself, and such knowledge asks that rare 
broadness of soul to which we have, perhaps obscurely, as- 
signed the term genius. 

Amid this confusion of interests that appalls so many of 
us, Miss Millay has made her own choice, gone her own 
way. While her outlook upon life is one of sad delight and 
worship of beauty, one can detect, far beneath the surface 
that is so seldom bitter, a strong undercurrent of disen- 
chantment and something of that pessimistic laughter that 
mixes the pride of youth with an almost premature life-wis- 
dom. Hers is the wistful striving to recapture an un- 
named and undefinable joy that has fled away—an after- 
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all-hopeless effort to maintain an unalloyed exuberance, for 
as she says: 
Growing old is dying young. 


Life she sees, with the rest of us, as too much in the fleeting 
order of things, mocking our attempts to hold it at its best, 
yanishing as it appears, along with its ecstatic little train of 
loveliness; and with that awful uncertainty fully realized, 
she expresses a passionate cry for the Absolute: 


Euclid alone has looked on beauty bare, 


she says, not because she has any desire to see Euclid’s 
peculiar kind of beauty, but because she craves a governing 
definiteness among the things of the world, that she may 
escape in a measure from that terrible sense of quick-lived 
wonder that leaves with us only a pang at our helplessness 
to hold or define it. And because hers is the longing for the 
eternal, “fixed” beauty that cannot pass with the momentary 
change of the senses, she envies those 


Who, though once only. and then but far away, 
Have heard her massive sandal set on stone. 


Over the frail surface of things Miss Millay lets play her 
extraordinarily wistful pity and irony—those two qualities 
which Anatole France saw as the most graceful attributes 
of man—and mingled with them is a strain of sad, yet al- 
most pouting, humour. She has asked for the fullest in- 
tensity of life, if only to complete its otherwise faint mean- 
ing; and to see the vision depart is to bleed one’s self. 


That April should be shattered by a gust, 
That August should be levelled by a rain, 
I can endure, and that the lifted dust 

Of man should settle to the earth again; 
But that a dream can die will be a thrust 
Between my ribs forever of hot pain. 


To broaden our scope, to reach out for all things good and 
bad as parts of being, and to infuse into that being all that 
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there is of mystery and wonder, is an ideal to be persistently 
sought after if we are ever to achieve fulfillment. And in 
“Renascence,” that magnificent celebration of the individual 
consciousness—with its restriction or its freedom, as the 
soul makes choice—she has pointed to this with exquisite 
artistry. 

The world stands out on either side 

No wider than the heart is wide; 

Above the world is stretched the sky,— 

No higher than the soul is high. 

The heart can push the sea and land 

Farther away on either hand; 

The soul can split the sky in two, 

And let the face of God shine through. 

But East and West will pinch the heart 

That cannot keep them pushed apart; 

And he whose soul is flat—the sky 

Will cave in on him by and by. 


She carries, through fortune and misfortune, this same 
determination to “harvest beauty where it grows,” even 
unto the dust, with a sweet fierceness. 


Death, I say, my heart is bowed 
Unto thine,—O mother! 

This red gown will make a shroud 
Good as any other! 


But because so intensely alive, beauty must die and fade the 
farthest away; and Miss Millay knows its passing and the 
pain of its passing and the awful emptiness that haunts its 
shade. 


Nor will my love avail you in your hour. 
In spite of all my love, ‘you will arise 
Upon that day and wander down the air 
Obscurely as the unattended flower, 

It mattering not how beautiful you were, 
Or how beloved above all else that dies. 


And she knows, too, how it must torture and tear the heart 
that is responsive above others to it; how man must often 
hate with all his soul the very beauty that is his life and his 
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shrine, and how he must turn from it sometimes as if in 


dread. 
I am waylaid by Beauty. Who will walk 
Between me and the crying of the frogs? 
Oh, savage Beauty, suffer me to pass, 
That am a timid woman, on her way 
From one house to another! 


Il 


As part of the sensuous paganism which is in her attitude 
towards life, she has sung boldly and beautifully, of her wo- 
man’s love of man, appreciating his peculiar beauty as can 
only women and Walt Whitman. The old inhuman days 
when women poets were forced to take up the disguise of 
Rosalind are gone now, and (may Heaven grant!) gone 
forever: for their assumed garb made them no more con- 
vincing in their réles than did Rosalind’s hose and doublet; 
and it is only within the reach of modern poetry (barring 
Sappho) that we can find women paying their direct and 
unconcealed tribute to their lovers, neither under the cloak 
of pseudonym nor with the insincerity of adopting the mas- 
culine point of view. 

None has been more clear and honest—more amazingly 
honest sometimes—than Miss Millay. Sensitively, and 
with swift strokes, she has set down, if not the Odyssey of 
a heart, at least a record of all its poignant moments, its 
strange terrors, its little absurdities, and much, too, of its 
mocking emptiness. Love, speaking broadly, is her reli- 
gion; and without it she would be as unconvincing as a 
wingless bird. No woman since Mrs. Browning has writ- 
ten love-sonnets that equal hers in sheer intensity and depth; 
and I believe that no English-speaking poet, either man or 
woman, within the memory of our generation, has brought 
to love a more exquisite and personal interpretation. Sara 
Teasdale has done beautiful lyrics, Arthur Davison Ficke 
some sonnets that bid for a hallowed name; but no one has 
achieved, in my view at least, the same insistence of passion, 
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the same sadness born of joy, which Miss Millay has created 
in so delicate a music. What her personal life has been is, 
of course, no concern of ours; but it seems only obvious that 
she must have suffered deeply, for it is only. through suffer- 
ing that one can attain such richness and sweetness. Hers 
is no celebration of a pretty courtship or a sick caprice; it 
is the madness and fierceness of love, the horror and sudden 
hollowness of love, the love that kills while it satiates, that 
corrodes while it soothes, the love that drives men to ecstacy 
and to despair— 


wherefore now let sing 
All voices how into my throat is thrust. 
Unwelcome as Death’s own, Love’s bitter crust. 


It seems worth while to insist upon her love poems, be- 
cause she has insisted upon them herself as the intensest 
part of her experience. Love (so-called) is a passion com- 
mon to us all, and yet it is only the rare and great person 
who can love well and deeply—one’s capacity for noble pas- 
sions being always the measure of one’s soul. Miss Millay 
is aware of this, I think, for her harping is upon the beauti- 
ful and terrible, scorning all that is stodgy and small of 
spirit. 

*Tis not love’s going that hurts my days, 
But that it went in little ways. 


Or again, in characteristic strain: 


Weep him dead and mourn as you may, 
Me, I sing as I must: 

Blessed be Death, that cuts in marble, 
What would have sunk in dust. 


The secret of a life well-lived is simply the ability to in- 
tensify, to bring all that is rare and strange in humanity 
into one’s own experience. The only failure is the failure 
to do this. Miss Millay knows that anything really great 
must be, in its essence, egotistic; and that love, the most es- 
sentially, selfish of passions, is (in its broad sense) the high- 
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est exaltation we can reach. She knows, too, that the lover 
is the head and counterpoint of his own world, and that the 
beloved is only the spring, so to speak, of his flight. For the 
true lover, whether consciously or not, asks for nothing save 
his own ecstasy ; and, little as he may, guess it in the moment 
of his passion, he is forever paying his tribute, not to the 
divine one, but to the cruel and remorseless god of his own 
ego. Asa kind of quintessence of Miss Millay’s viewpoint, 
I quote in this place a sonnet in which she has given expres- 
sion to this attitude with a beauty as subtle as it is courage- 
ous: 

What lips my lips have kissed, and where, and why, 

I have forgotten, and what arms have lain 

Under my, head till morning; but the rain 

Is full of ghosts to-night, that tap and sigh 

Upon the glass and listen for reply, 

And in my heart there stirs a quiet pain 

For unremembered lads that not again 

Will turn to me at midnight with a cry. 

Thus in the winter stands the lonely tree, 

Nor knows what birds have vanished one by one, 

Yet knows its boughs more silent than before: 

I cannot say what loves have come and gone, 

I only know that summer sang in me 

A little while, that sings in me no more. 


III 


Miss Millay’s first substantial achievement was, of 
course, ““Renascence,” written when she was barely nine- 
teen and published in “The Lyric Year” for 1912; but 
her first poetry of length dates from a short decade ago 
when, as a senior at Vassar College, she wrote a lyric 
drama in five acts, “The Lamp and the Bell.” As a pro- 
duction for the graduating class, it was distinguished 
from the mass of such by. the fact that it was poetry and 
beautiful poetry, and that it can stand in good place in 
modern literature. The story is of Elizabethan times, cele- 
brating the devotion of two women; but no matter how much 
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the thing may be in the spirit of the sixteenth century, it 
never descends to imitation, but rather strikes an essentially 
modern note, embodying much of its author’s accustomed 
“raciness” of language and thought. Of course it has its 
weaknesses—the greatest of which is a slight sentimentality 
—its technical deficiences, and here and there something of 
immaturity. But that Miss Millay herself thinks well of it 
was said in the fact that she reprinted three of its loveliest 
lyrics in “The Harp-Weaver.” She has written, also, a 
poetic fantasy in one act, “Aria da Capo”—a rather capti- 
vating but insignificant little thing which has no place in 
her best work. It shows emphatically. a frivolous, frilly 
chord that worms its way into her other poetry now and 
then, along with a desire to be “pretty”—the most inexcus- 
able of poetic faults, but one which she has apparently now 
outgrown. 

But these two plays are interesting, not so much for them- 
selves, perhaps, as in that they point a direction in her later 
work, and bring us to what is indubitably her greatest at- 
tainment, “The King’s Henchman.” All the deep maturity 
of her art is here, all its breath-taking beauty and delicacy. 
I believe it has surprised even her most fervid admirers, 
those who have been long confident of her powers. Its suc- 
cess as an opera, which has been almost unprecedented at 
the Metropolitan (thanks to Mr. Taylor’s excellent music), 
is actually, small beside its value as literature, which is in- 
estimable. I do not exaggerate when I say that “The 
King’s Henchman” is unapproachably the greatest lyric 
drama since Swinburne’s “Atalanta’”—and I am well aware 
of Flecker’s “Hassan.” 

The tale itself is simple and colourful, a tragedy of tenth 
century England. The widowed King Eadgar, wishing a 
new bride to grace his state, sends, as his henchman, Aethel- 
wold, his foster brother and bosom friend, to Devon to woo 
in his stead the beautiful Aelfrida, being himself unable to 
leave court because of tiresome business with the monks. 
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Aethelwold, a courageous soldier, has had little experience 
with women and holds them almost in contempt: 


So many dry leaves in a ditch they are to me, 
These whispering girls, 

A little fairish and a little foulish, 

And all alike, and mightily underfoot— 


so that Eadgar knows the wisdom of sending him. 

Aethelwold and Maccus, his friend and serving-man, af- 
ter travelling long, come at last one night into a deep wood, 
heavy with mist, thinking themselves yet far from their 
destination, though actually within calling distance of 
Aelfrida’s house. Maccus goes off to hunt a road, while 
Aethelwold drops asleep. It is All Hallow’s Eve which, 
according to legend, is the night upon which any maid that 
wanders forth will find her lover. Aelfrida comes softly 
into the wood, singing; and as the mist clears, the moon- 
light, “icy-sweet,” falls upon the slumbering Aethelwold. 
Thinking him a vision of her dream, Aelfrida bends to kiss 
him, and he awakes. When they discover they are both 
flesh and blood, they find themselves already deeply in love. 
And this love-scene, which Miss Millay pens so sensitively, 
must take its place among those rare few in all literatures 
that are really poignant and exquisite. Aethelwold is over- 
come by Aelfrida’s radiant glory, still ignorant of who she 
is. 


Oh, Godes Son, 

How wounding fair thou art! 

The sight of thee 

Is like a knife at the heart! 

Of thee the sight or the sound, 

The turn of thy head, thy speaking, 
Is like a thing found 

To a man seeking! 


Aelfrida slightly fears the strangeness of the meeting, while 
Aethelwold recognizes the depth of the spell: 


Oh, God, what aileth me? 
Thou—knowest thou aught of love, 
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And how it taketh a man? 
Thinkest thou I am in love with thee? 


Aelfrida gives herself into his arms, helpless: 
I am lost—I am swept out to sea—. 


The scene moves on, deeply charged, to its tragic climax, 
It seems a pity that Miss Millay should have marred it at 
its very height by two such hackneyed-sounding lines as: 


Drink, drink in haste my breath, 
Ere it be swallowed up by thievish Death! 


Then Ase, the servant-nurse, calls her mistress through the 
woods, “Aelfrida!” and Aethelwold, hearing the name, is 
stricken down by grief and remorse. He tries to escape, 
but he cannot; his passion is too fiercely upon him. He 
yields to the temptation to betray Eadgar’s trust, sending 
back word that the lady “is nothing fair . . . nothing 
for the King”— 


And whereas Lord Aethelwold, 

Sparing the King’s love . . 

Sparing the King’s love, hath little else beside,— 
The blessing of King Eadgar is besought 
Upon the wedding of Lord Aethelwold 

Unto the maid Aelfrida. 


After their marriage they are lost in their love, but 
Aethelwold is forever haunted by the thought of his foul 
play. Then the ominous sky finally crashes down its storm 
when Eadgar comes to pay a friendly visit. Before his ar- 
rival Aethelwold confesses to Aelfrida that she might have 
been Lady of all Britain but for him; but begs her now, for 
his love to her, to put grey meal in her hair and to appear 
bent and weather-weary to the King, that her husband may 
not be found out. Aelfrida promises; but her narrow am- 
bition to be Queen overpowers her mind, and she seals the 
tragedy of all three by suddenly coming before Eadgar in 
all her glorious beauty, bedecked with jewels. The King, 


his heart sore and sad, bitterly, reproaches his friend: 
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My mind, that hath been fed so long on the 
sweet fare of utter trust in thee, 

Smells at this meat, 

And turns away— 


while Aethelwold, unable to forgive his own treachery, 
stabs himself and stretches dead at Eadgar’s feet. The 
drama comes to an end like the chanting of a momentous 
dirge—a deep-voiced song of beauty and sorrow. 

Among her shorter work, Miss Millay has published some 
things which are perfectly negligible (good poets are not 
always discerning critics of their own poetry), others like 
“Sorrow” or “The Bean-Stalk” that have but a small and 
passing appeal. Such a piece as “The Suicide” is well 
enough for the pulpit, but I would claim nothing further 
for it. The “Ode to Silence” smacks of the school-room and 
lacks original inspiration. I heartily hope that on the dis- 
tant day when she collects her poems, she will have the 
critical keenness to exclude things like “Indifference” and 
“The Return from Town’; that she will shorten “Interim” 
and delete the trite second stanza of “Ashes of Life.” 

“The Ballad of the Harp-Weaver,” which won the 
Pulitzer Prize for poetry. in 1922, is a pathetic, curiously 
wistful little thing, utterly apart from the tenor of anything 
else she has written. Speaking from my own experience, 
the quiet beauty and the pathos of it must rush upon one in 
the first reading, or not at all; the suddenness of its thrill 
and the terrible indictment of its meaning wear away after 
repeated perusals. The Ballad is important, of course, as 
another manifestation of a versatile spirit, but it falls, I 
think, slightly below the level of her best work. Still, the 
hand of the artist is there—certain, relentless, and operat- 
ing with a subtlety that defies analysis. 

But it is in her sonnets, according to my view of the mat- 
ter, that she reaches the Alps of her shorter accomplish- 
ments. In all her books they stand out head and shoulders 
above the rest, and many. approach the cool, Olympian 
beauty of “The King’s Henchman.” To this difficult and 
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delightful form she has brought a touch most deft and ex- 
quisite, with that combination of simplicity and grandeur 
which her art commands so well. The more one goes over 
these sonnets (and their test is that they can bear mnumer- 
able readings), the more do they yield, like the plays of 
Shakespeare, of their inner kernel of thought and strength 
of human love. Their unity and swift music are a joy and 
a relief in a day when the sonnet, in so many cases, has be- 
come a sort of hoarse scream trying to penetrate a vacuum. 
(I do not speak of the “Sonnets from an Ungrafted Tree”; 
these are, to my mind, sadly disappointing). She possesses 
that rare gift which makes the fine sonneteer—the gift of 
carrying her meaning by rhythm and making one uncon- 
scious of the rhyme-words. The following quotation illus- 
trates her almost magic handling of a single thought: 


When I too long have looked upon your face, 
Wherein for me a brightness unobscured 
Save for the mists of brightness has its place, 
And terrible beauty not to be endured, 

I turn away reluctant from your light, 

And stand irresolute, a mind undone, 

A silly, dazzled thing deprived of sight 
From having looked too long upon the sun. 
Thus is my daily life a narrow room 

In which a little while; uncertainly, 
Surrounded by impenetrable gloom, 

Among familiar things grown strange to me 
Making my way, I pause, and feel, and hark, 
Till I become accustomed to the dark. 


IV 

The woman who wrote “The King’s Henchman,” “The 
Poet and His Book,” and “The Harp-Weaver,” is vastly 
apart from her contemporaries. A master of a wide range, 
she can command the oldest as well as the newest forms with 
equal felicity. She has not the hard, cold, wellnigh Grecian 
beauty of H. D., nor the polished, crystal-glass beauty, of 
Elinor Wylie, nor the purple-trumpeted, _ battle-field 
beauty of Amy Lowell. Her beauty, on the contrary, while 
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lacking something of their sharp precision, is yet much 
closer than theirs to flesh and blood, to life as it is lived on 
earth; and harkens back for strength to the great elemental 
things—mountains, the sea, simple people. and the forces 
of pure nature. And above all, she has never betrayed her 
deep human sympathy. by dragging it into the snare of 
words and theories. 

She is a pure poet, in the sense that Keats and Shake- 
speare were pure poets. Knowing well that life is pri- 
marily a search after beauty (for all our efforts amount to 
this in the final reckoning), she is without prejudices, with- 
out dyspeptic “moralities,” and asks only that, through its 
vicissitudes, the soul shall grow. She gives what she has, in 
a flood of light. As for the spring-time freshness of her 
style and mastery of language, there are no words; we can 
only wonder and be thankful. 

Her final place, time and its advancing generations will 
determine. Posterity, that exacting gardener, will winnow 
her poetry for what is best in it—and the greater part is too 
sweet and clear to sour with the years. The smaller portion 
of chaff will be blown away. What of change and develop- 
ment another decade may bring to her, is not for us to 
prophesy. She is still a young woman—a very. young wo- 
man when her fame and accomplishment are considered— 
and there is time ahead for even better work than she has 
done thus far—which is, I confess, saying a great deal. 

She is a very vital, impulsive, and original spirit, I think 
—a lover of life and beauty for their own sakes, insist- 
ing always upon the sovereignty of emotions and the essen- 
tial nobility of all that is human in man’s days. Her posi- 
tion among the poets of our century is as secure as it is 
enviable. She stands out, a rich figure against the dull-col- 
oured tapestry of modern verse. No one can approach her 
to-day without becoming aware of a lucid and subtle vision 
that seems to have penetrated far into all that there is of 


hope and fear, and love and dreams, in the rough architec- 
ture of our lives. 

















“THIS ENGLAND” 
By PHYLLIS BOTTOME 


Ts THOSE who believe that human nature is static 
and war a permanent institution, the question “Can 
England Change?” may easily be answered in the 
negative. There will always be people who believe that 
England cannot change, either because they love her ob- 
tusely and refuse to see her defects, or because their dislike 
is so intense that they, prefer to see her keep her errors in- 
tact. Such people always ignore the sliding scale of fact 
and prefer to believe that mankind made one plunge from 
the arboreal ape into the mechanical engineer, and then be- 
came, (as well he might), fundamentally exhausted. They 
have not been upon the road to Damascus, nor seen the 
changes religion, science, and the creative powers of love 
can make in any receptive human being, even well past ado- 
lescence. They may be willing to admit that a moron can be- 
come normal by the use of a serum, but they do not foresee 
what such a change implies. Nor do they realise that from 
the moment killing was accepted as the crime of murder, 
war was doomed. All that is necessary to cure a fault, even 
in an Englishman, is that he should plainly see it, and be 
made to understand its penal consequences. 

Why. should England change, is perhaps a more perti- 
nent question? English people often see why they should 
succeed, but they seldom see why they should change; and 
yet a little careful observation of the feelings of Europe 
and America (to waive the bitterer question of the more ob- 
viously involved Asiatic) should show us that we have not 
learned the safest lesson for a pacific nation—how to es- 
cape dislike. Next to the Jews, we are probably the most 
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hated race in the world; and we have not their excuses. 
The Jew is disliked because he has been ill-treated and has 
developed in consequence the unpleasant characteristics of 
the persecuted; and he was ill-treated mainly because he 
obtained power without having the force to maintain it. 
His wits were more solid than his fists, and, if you beat him 
down, he displayed the revolting quality of rising up a lit- 
tle further on, unabashed and richer. The English, on the 
other hand, are disliked because they have ill-treated others, 
because they have been extraordinarily ' prosperous, and 
have the bad taste to pride themselves upon it; because they 
are slow-witted and yet evince a tortoise-like ability to win 
races. They do not readily see their mistakes, and they 
have an infuriating habit of taking for granted an excel- 
lence in themselves which is invisible to foreigners. English 
officials are too often unaware of the sleeping dogs of other 
people, and never fail to arouse them by injudicious prod- 
ding; while if their own are touched by, so much as a finger, 
their indignation becomes wolfish in its intensity. 

The French have always found us mendacious, hypocrit- 
ical, and irreverent. We startle them by our lack of form, 
we annoy them by the vagueness of our minds, and we drive 
them nearly mad by our assertions of virtue. Americans 
understand us rather better than the French, and like us 
even less. To them we are inadmissibly, arrogant, pompous 
and slow-witted. They would forgive our faults if we saw 
them, but they cannot forgive us our virtues, which we see 
with such clarity, whether they are there or not. Americans 
are far more sensitive than we are to the feelings of others, 
and they stare aghast and without sympathy at our per- 
petual failures of tact. At the bottom of their hearts they 
feel a real affection for us which irritates their judgment. 
They would like to like us if we made it at all possible, but 
they literally do not see how they are to set about it. 

From the moment a foreigner lands in England he is con- 
fronted with a perfected and inelastic system. Close by the 
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dock he finds a very small, and on the whole comfortable 
train, but it is divided into idiotic compartments, which 
sometimes expose the traveller to intense annoyance, and 
always require great unselfishness, presence of mind, and 
good manners. An army of ungesticulating and unhurried 
porters await his choice. They place him and his luggage 
in the train with an absence of definition which in itself 
alarms him. He is not asked to produce or receive any 
form of receipt for his luggage. He just gets in, and Proy- 
idence presumably lays an invisible finger upon his boxes. 
Quiet, privacy, comfort, independence, and a slight flavour 
of arrogance fill the air. The train moves without prelimi- 
naries, on velvet, out of the station. It is difficult to see the 
names of the places you stop at, no crude voice informs you 
reassuringly where you are, either before arrival or at the 
moment when the train stops. Charing Cross evades even 
a name. Either you know by a deep untroubled instinct 
that you have reached Charing Cross, or you learn that it 
is a terminus by the departure of all the other passengers. 
Like the Buddhist who refused to interfere with a traveller 
to warn him of a broken bridge, no English person wishes 
to infringe upon the freedom of your will in order to save 
you trouble or expense. You will find your luggage lying 
out upon the platform without check or receipt, without 
barriers or guardians, unstolen, immune, protected by the 
very air; but do not let this deter you from keeping your eye 
on it hereafter. There is an unwritten standard for London 
thieves; they crowd about the London stations with the 
punctuality of swallows making for the South, and they 
steal everything including luggage—but not on the arrival 
platforms. There it would be too easy—their sporting in- 
stinct preserves your possessions until they are safely sur- 
rounded by railway officials and large blue policemen, then 
indeed beware of everything you have—for you may not 
have it long. A moderately priced and appropriately sized 
taxi takes you with astounding celerity to your destination. 
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No luxuries await you whether you go to a first class hotel 
or to a friend’s house, but solid comfort and unhurried ease 
are incontestably yours, at the mere price of submitting to 
the simple ritual of England. Nothing will be done to give 
you any of the luxuries, hygienic or gastronomic to which 
you are accustomed. No one will even evince an amiable 
curiosity as to what they are. In this sense England is ada- 
mant: a few of her best hotels submit to French cooking, 
but you must have as much fresh air, and as frequent hot 
water cans as she considers necessary; and an American 
girl on a tour through England found herself living ex- 
clusively on bread and butter and claret, because the na- 
tional way of dealing with its food supply struck her as im- 
possible to assimilate. 

English people are an athletic open-air people, and 
their climate, though disconcertingly variable, is seldom ex- 
treme. Her inhabitants share the slight chill of her climate. 
They do not wish to be surprised, or interfered with, on the 
other hand they are more than willing to offer and receive 
casual and tentative courtesies; and as the chill wears off 
(and all that is required to wear it off is time and a fellow 
independence) they become, what they are in the main, hos- 
pitable and generous, rapidly and even at times alarmingly 
unreserved, and ready to make their interests your own. 

An Italian historian of great repute once said to the pres- 
ent writer, “I doubt if Italians will ever understand Eng- 
lish people, they are so excitable.” In spite of his admirable 
command of English, I ventured to correct him. “You 
mean,” I said, “that the Italians are so excitable?” “Not at 
all,” he replied. “Italians are very expressive, not excitable. 
Their manners are, if you like, operatic, but they don’t let 
drama swing them off their feet. You must often have ob- 
served fierce approaches to a quarrel, between Italians, 
break off with a laugh? In England heated words lead to 
blows. Knives are seldom used, because no one can be 
trusted to use a knife in moderation. The heat of your very 
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romantic feelings is no doubt the origin of your cold man- 
ners. The crust is thin, and it is necessary to keep your- 
selves from boiling over. Take the gambling spirit. Half 
the crimes in your daily papers are the result of indiscrimi- 
nate betting. Italians give a regular percentage of their 
incomes to the State Lottery. They gamble systematically, 
not with impulsive passion. ‘They see gambling for what 
it is—a possible profit and a certain amusement. It is not 
for them Eldorado or ruin. No! no! you have always been 
a romantic and emotional race! Think of your great Glad- 
stone—a fellow, generous to a fault! Continually losing his 
head over his own nerves! The Latin races know their 
nerves for nerves. They do not call them ideals, and lay 
down their own, or other peoples’ lives, for them!” 

A distinguished American critic had perhaps the same 
characteristics in mind when he said “Ah you English! how 
dare you filch ‘John Bull’ from the Dutch and call him 
your typical Englishman! If you really want to find a 
character difficult to match in any other race but repeated 
over and over again in England—take Shelley! I assure 
you I always see behind the genial, determined, practical 
figure of a Dutchman, a thin-faced, unstable fanatic with 
burning eyes—and he to my mind is the typical English- 
man!” 

The English are afraid of imagination, not because they 
have so little, but because they have so much. English his- 
tory teems with these great imaginative figures: Drake, 
Raleigh, Sydney, Nelson, Wolfe, Hastings, Clive, New- 
man, Gordon; and nearer in point of time, but with the same 
maddeningly elastic quality, Lloyd George. Can any of 
these men be described as stable or even simple human be- 
ings? It is true they exist side by side with more solid fig- 
ures, Wellington, Kitchener, unbudging Bishops, fox-hunt- 
ing Squires, and slow-witted peasants, who change as little 
as rocks, and to whom fact is indelible. But these you may 
match in other countries, whereas few other countries pos- 
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sess so long a line of gallant adventurers. England ad- 
mires, but she does not always support her visionaries, she 
is rather too apt to expect them to support her, and she will 
at any time turn and rend them if their visions interfere 
with the well-being of her upper classes. To the average 
Englishman a passion for ideas is still a disability. 

Nor are English people as dazzlingly honest as their code 
implies. Great politicians have been ruined in England 
because their opponents have been able to expose a moral 
flaw in their characters, when the same moral flaws would 
have passed unheeded in politicians whose ideas were more 
selfish and less dangerous to the sacred possessions known 
in England as “vested interests!” England is ‘n many 
ways a free country. Every one is allowed to think and 
express what he likes; but let him not approach with any 
desire to alter “vested interests.” Charles the First did 
that, and not all the Stuart subtlety or charm could save his 
“comely head” from the block. Henry VIII was guilty 
of murder, blasphemy, and even lapses from domesticity, 
but he was a popular king and died regretted. It is what 
the French call Anglo-Saxon hypocrisy, and who can blame 
them? It is true that we have sounder morals than many 
of the countries of Europe; but we make use of ther sound- 
ness at times very unscrupulously. In the abstract we love 
fair play. We love it so much that we take for granted a 
universality of practice which sometimes shows serious 
lapses. We have not always shown fair play to the nations 
we feel it a sacred obligation to rule, nor towards our own 
minorities. We do not show it now to women, or the poorer 
classes; we grudge them sufficient education and a living 
wage. Fair play is still probably our greatest quality, but 
a conscience at peace upon a virtue is in danger of turning 
it into a besetting sin. 

We are a slow and inarticulate people. To Americans 
we must often appear, purposely, provokingly slow; with 
lapses of interest and attention which can only be an affront 
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to a more concentrated and vivid type of intellect. But if 
slow, we seldom cease to move. Our pauses are often a 
mere gathering together of muscular force, more lasting in 
a race than a sudden spurt, and if our developments are 
slow so are our mistakes. 

We are without doubt lazy; but like the laziness of large 
slow-moving animals, our indolence both conceals and acecu- 
mulates power. This gradual unwinding of strength was 
most noticeable during the war. For the first two years of 
struggle England was practically unchanged. She faced 
the German menace, arrogant, unready, astonished, angry, 
but not very angry; prepared to do what she thought neces- 
sary but not ready to do everything. She put herself out 
slowly, watchfully, with no hint of desperation; while France 
in twenty-four hours was taut, agonized, determined, de- 
spairing, dedicated. France could never suffer herself to 
believe that the war could last more than a few months. At 
the outbreak, Kitchener prepared for four years. France 
rushed into a mould. England never took any mould at all. 
Wary, unhurried, patient, formless she fumbled on, sending 
out an army of five million volunteers before she admitted 
conscription; creating and furnishing nine expeditionary 
forces in distant parts of the world; supplying her allies; 
guarding and being guarded by remote continents; search- 
ing out her enemy on, and under, the dangerous forces of the 
seas. 

The spirit of war was upon her; but it was different from 
the French spirit, more formless, less intense; and no less 
strong. The present writer remembers in the darkest hour 
of 1917 being much cheered by the remark of a "bus con- 
ductor upon the road to Hammersmith. One of his pas- 
sengers was commenting with acute depression upon the 
last news from the front, when the conductor with a genial 
leer leaned forward, and observed “I sh’d ’ardly call those 
Germans serious, should you?” 

One of the greatest obstacles England presents to In- 
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ternationalism is that she is judged abroad almost wholly 
by her upper classes. These are her travellers and her 
speakers; newspapers, the Church and the Army, uphold 
and express their point of view. The upper middle class 
hopes to become part of the Aristocracy, or to be at worst 
mistaken for it, and England—the best millions with no 
such best pretension—is disregarded and unheard. And 
yet no one would judge the flora of a country by confining 
himself exclusively to its hot-houses. 

The aristocracy of England are particularly fine and 
healthy plants. They have made England what she is, but 
they cannot make her what she should become; for this they 
have neither the foresight nor the generosity. They have 
an unyielding pluck—their heart (when you have succeeded 
in finding it) is in the right place; their loyalties are un- 
limited and their courteous tolerance of other people’s in- 
dividualities is given only to those who are certain of their 
own. It is the calm certainty of their right to power and 
the exclusiveness of their sense of privilege, which is mak- 
ing the position of the upper classes in England intoler- 
able; and robbing the country of the affection of its neigh- 
bours. The English aristocracy are unable to change with 
a changing world; a small fraction of them are to be found 
disinterested enough to throw in their lot with Labour and 
the Intellectuals, but for the most part they want a privacy 
based upon selfishness, and an Imperalism which is a con- 
stant danger to the peace of the world. The international 
friendships of the present aristocrat are based on keeping 
his caste on the top. He likes to protect the weak, but only 
when they are weak enough to serve him. He knows his 
good nature is being curtailed by new and vulgar forces, 
and bitterly, even religiously, resents them. He has always 
been, and always wants to be, a Benevolent Despot. He 
can be wonderfully generous to his dependents, and is often 
deeply beloved by them, but the same man who will sit up 
three nights running with a sick groom—to keep death at 
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bay—will turn out an old and valuable tenant from the 
home of his fathers, for holding radical opinions. 

The trouble with the Aristocrat is not that he is not a fine 
type; but that he does not represent England, and that his 
faults and his narrowness of outlook make his representa- 
tion of her unfair. If you want to find England you must 
dig deep. You will hear stories of the Tommies in the 
Trenches which will bring her home to you; you can read 
what her writers think—and most of her thinkers speak the 
needs and the thoughts of Labour. ‘These men and the 
masses behind them for whom they speak are passionately 
international; not arrogant; keen to know; shrewd to grasp 
new methods, and to listen to the freer utterances of new 
countries. ‘They are ready to laugh at themselves, and to 
learn from their laughter. They are friendly to foreigners 
and without antipathies. This England refused war with 
Russia when dragged to the very verge of it by th ash ae- 
tions of her rulers. But though it refused war, Labor sent 
over representatives to Russia who poked their way through 
Bolshevism in spite of its class appeal, and, resisting the 
thickest curtain of propaganda yet devised. came out upon 
the other side. This England saw plainly, that Communism 
as it was practised at that time in Russia was not liberty; 
and did not tend to the welfare of any people. This Eng- 
land longed for American co-operation in the peace, and is 
ready to meet it, anywhere and at any time. It is ready 
to prove its sincerity by any sane sacrifice of good-will. All 
it asks is to be allowed in common with the rest of the world 
to develop a civilization without handicaps of class, or the 
undermining threat of war. This England can be trusted 
to change, because it has never solidified. It does not pos- 
sess, as the English aristocracy possesses, the highest amount 
of personal comfort, beauty, and privacy to be obtained in 
the world, with the least possible willingness to share it. 
This England has not had its head turned by splendid iso- 
lation, nor has prosperity deadened its sympathies. It is 
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not static, suffering from an old and unpractical form of 
education—after the age of thirteen or fourteen it has 
generally had to educate itself. The morals of English 
working people are sound; drink, which is their greatest 
menace, destroys the worst not the best of their class. They 
have been brought suddenly towards power, out of centuries 
of servitude and ignorance. Their party is inexperienced, 
young, beset with the difficulties of the hour, but not afraid. 
Can Engiand change? It lies in the hands of sober, sound- 
hearted aud unspoilt workers of England to show the world 
that it can. 





THE NEW BRITISH EMPIRE 


By RAYMOND TURNER 


OST of the empires existing when the Great 

War began had ceased to exist when that strug- 

gle ended. The Russian Empire fell into pieces 
and chaos. The empire or dual monarchy of Austria-Hun- 
gary, was hopelessly shattered. The German Empire came 
to an end, with Germany stripped of power and outlying 
dominions. The Ottoman Empire was at last broken up. 
In the Far East the Empire of Japan was unshaken, but it 
had been far from the theater of disturbance and ruin. The 
British Empire, however, in the very midst of the conflict, 
fought clear of the greatest danger that had ever threatened 
it, and after the settlement of 1919 was more extensive and 
appeared to be more powerful than ever. 

Good fortune, destiny, accident, or great intrinsic strength 
had brought Britain through the storms that wrecked its 
contemporaries and rivals. For some time, however, forces 
of disruption had been working within it. Before the war 
there was discontent in India, nationalist feeling in Canada, 
and a group in Ireland aspired to complete independence. All 
this was increased by the profound disturbance of the war, 
and by the troubled years that succeeded. The great self- 
governing dominions had given and suffered in the mother 
country’s behalf: now they felt freer. The great depend- 
encies seethed with desire for self-determination or separa- 
tion. To some it seemed, such dissolution had set in that the 
British Empire had in reality come to an end. Others con- 
sidered that disintegration had begun, that at best a slowly 


weakening Great Britain must be less and less able to hold 
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together the vast aggregation which diverse interests were 
pulling asunder. 

The drift towards this danger was feared by, many who 
wished the empire to continue. They realized that there 
must be new arrangements. But the difficulty of making 
an imperial constitution, the most formidable task that 
statesmen and political scientists ever had dealt with, 
seemed to defy every effort. Then in 1926 a scheme was 
drawn up that may be, if not the beginning of a constitution 
for the empire, a great charter under which that empire can 
continue to exist and stand firm. 

The people of the British Isles, especiaily, those of the 
southern part of the principal island, England, have on 
several occasions, during a long time, been the center of a 
larger aggregation. In the eleventh century Knut the 
Dane ruled an “empire” about the North Sea, embracing 
Denmark, Norway, England, and smaller islands. Had 
this short-lived jurisdiction remained, probably England 
would soon have been the principal part. A century later 
was built up an “empire” on both sides of the English Chan- 
nel, when Angevin rulers became lords of the Norman pos- 
sessions. In the sixteenth century began the development of 
a third “empire” overseas, based upon sea-power, emigra- 
tion, and the activities of traders and merchants. 

After the loss of the English-speaking Colonies in Amer- 
ica, another British Empire, which might be styled the 
fourth, was constructed, much more extensive than any that 
ever before had existed. In North America, Canada, 
Honduras, and various West Indian islands had been held, 
as well as the old possessions in Africa and in India. In 
1786 the district of the Straits Settlements—lying on one 
of the most important trade routes of the world—was taken. 
Two years later began the acquisition of Australia. Other 
gains were made during the wars of the French Revolution 
and of Napoleon. In 1795 Ceylon was taken; in 1803 part of 
Guiana; Cape Colony in 1806. During all this time and 
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later a series of wars brought parts of India under the rule 
of the East India Company and other parts under its over- 
lordship. ‘The Company’s rights were completely trans- 
ferred to the British Crown in 1858. In 1878 Cyprus was 
obtained, and the occupation of Egypt began four years 
later. In 1898 the Sudan was conquered, after which the 
vast extent of Africa under British control reached from 
the Mediterranean far to the south. Meanwhile British rule 
had been extended northward from the Cape of Good Hope. 
In 1843 Natal was annexed. In 1889 the British South 
Africa Company began to win Rhodesia. Next year Zan- 
zibar was acquired. In 1902 the Boer republics were con- 
quered. Save for one stretch of territory which the Ger- 
mans controlled, British possessions in Africa now extended 
from Alexandria to the Cape. Expansion also went on in 
Asia. Seaports were got in China, especially Hong Kong 
in 1842 and Wei-hai-wei in 1898, while the approaches to 
India were secured—Baluchistan in 1854, Upper Burma 
in 1885, southern Persia in 1907, and Tibet in 1914. The 
British Empire now contained more than 12,000,000 square 
miles and about 365,000,000 people. 

The Great War, which so nearly ruined Great Britain 
and from which she may not recover, made further addi- 
tions to her empire. Various islands were added to the in- 
numerable ones which the empire already contained. In 
Asia there was some control of Mesopotamia, Palestine, and 
Arabia. In Africa most of the German possessions became 
parts of the British Empire. Its area was increased to 13,- 
350,000 square miles, with a population of 450,000,000. It 
was much larger than all of the Roman Empire at its greatest 
extent had been together with all that Spain ruled in the 
time of Philip II. It seemed beyond all compare with its 
principal rivals: the Russian Federation or “empire”—with 
8,200,000 square miles and 140,000,000 inhabitants—and 
the territories of France—4,000,000 square miles and 100,- 
000,000 people. 
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Yet there were with respect to this British Empire cer- 
tain weaknesses and disadvantages that might well cause 
anxiety and which might make it less permanent than the 
Roman Empire or the Spanish Empire had been. The 
United States of America and the Russian Empire were far 
less extended, but each of them had a huge and continuous 
land mass on which a numerous population might consolli- 
date power. The parts of the British Empire were scat- 
tered all over the world. They had been acquired through 
supremacy, at sea and could be certainly held together only 
while British naval power was maintained. With respect 
to this, fundamental alterations had already occurred. Be- 
cause of submarines it was not only doubtful whether the 
British Isles—the center and heart of the empire—could 
live through another great war, but notwithstanding Brit- 
ain’s numerous naval bases, it was not certain but that lines 
of communication in the empire might be cut. 

Despite many additions to the primary and principal 
stock and despite the presence of one great unassimilable 
group, the population of the United States was essentially 
a homogeneous body of English-speaking people strongly 
united. In the Russian domain the principal mass of the 
people were the Great Russians who had built up the em- 
pire. But in respect of race, color, and religion the inhabit- 
ants of the British Empire formed the most heterogeneous 
aggregation that had ever existed. That empire contained 
millions of Chinese and Malays, half the negroes of Africa, 
red Indians in North and South America, bushmen, aborigi- 
nes, and islanders in widely scattered places. Nearly half 
the Mohammedans, most of the Brahmans, numerous Budd- 
hists, were under British rule. The rulers of this agglomera- 
tion were some 50,000,000 people in the British Isles—one 
ninth of the empire’s population. Some 15,000,000 Eng- 
lish-speaking people and less than 5,000,000 more of the 
white race were in the various self-governing dominions. 
The vast subcontinent of India, with a welter of peoples, 
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was the home of 300,000,000 more or less, very different in 
race, traditions, religion and outlook from the distant 
people who ruled them. As different were the millions of 
southeastern Asia and the islands nearby. Of the 50,000,- 
000 black men and women in Africa, some were in the 
patriarchal age that preceded Abraham’s time, others had 
but recently emerged from the culture of the old stone age, 
vanished in Europe for ten thousand years. 

Such an empire could be most certainly held together by 
power and by force. So long as no great enemy approached 
too near, its holdings would not be torn away. As long as 
the center retained vigor it might rule. So long as sea- 
power remained the parts might be held together. But if 
ever heart ceased to be strong and head grew faint, if ever 
grip on the oceans were loosened, then the empire would be 
broken up easily, for physical conditions would not let the 
parts coalesce in one great mass. Meanwhile its rule was 
just and its subjects for the most part acquiesced, but if the 
blacks and the orientals should awaken and be reached by 
political ambitions, it might be impossible for smalli, distant 
white populations to maintain their lordship; and in time of 
upheaval and unrest even a small minority of these sub- 
jects—who had taken ideas and ambitions from the west— 
might be able to rouse great hosts of the lowly to yearn for 
“self-determination.” Accordingly, it could not be foretold 
- whether at the end of another century the British Empire 
would hold India and Egypt. 

The Great War, which shook the old world so terribly, 
overturning so much of the older order, brought conse- 
quences that threatened much of what the war had left 
standing. Great Britain reeled with weakness. She was 
burdened with crushing debt. Her people were weary and 
disillusioned. Unemployment, suffering, radicalism in- 
creased. More widely were preached doctrines that the em- 
pire had been made by imperialist oppressors of the com- 
mon people in the British Isles and without; that the parts 
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of the empire were held in unwilling subjection, paid for by 
the British masses for benefit of the wealthy; that im- 
perialism and capitalism must be destroyed before the world 
could be better. 

Everywhere the conflict brought enormous unrest and 
aspiration, with enormous development of nationalism and 
desire for self-determination. Since the Russo-Japanese 
War Asia had been stirring; but after 1918 Hindus, Egyp- 
tians, Chinese, and Africans hoped more and more to con- 
trol their affairs. Previously nationalism had been growing 
in Ireland. With the development of Sinn Fein it became 
the strongest passion in the island. A tendency. to drift 
away appeared even with respect to the self-governing do- 
minions. 

In the years just after the Great War the empire seemed 
threatened with disruption. In England, Scotland, and 
Wales the masses of the people were tired, disillusioned, de- 
pressed. Some in the Labor Party and others taught that 
the empire was not worth holding. Within the British Isles 
an ominous breaking up began when the Irish radicals tried 
by force to win complete independence. In India, in 
Egypt, and elsewhere native populations were led to de- 
mand freedom from Englishmen’s control. The self-gov- 
erning dominions were conscious at last of maturity, and 
without loss of affection for the parent country. wished to 
set up for themselves. 

Irish nationalism, largely sentimental and based upon in- 
juries fancied or real, was to a considerable extent the work 
of England. Down to the sixteenth century Ireland was 
divided among various tribes of Mediterranean or neolithic 
people, who contended with each other even more than with 
the English. Final conquest by the British and gradual 
adoption of the English language—which by the end of the 
nineteenth century had almost completely superseded var- 
ious Celtic dialects formerly spoken—gave a unity never 
before attained by the Irish. During the nineteenth century 
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grievances were removed by very liberal !and laws, but Irish 
control of domestic affairs was sought by the Home Rule 
Party, which dominated most of Ireland. For various 
political reasons Home Rule was delayed, and though 
promised had not been given when the Great War broke 
out. A small group, the Sinn Feiners, who desired no 
Home Rule but an Ireland completely Irish and _ inde- 
pendent, grew with the unrest and disturbance of the years 
of wartime and after. In 1916 certain radical groups set 
up an Irish Repulic for a moment. In 1919 Sinn Fein pro- 
claimed a republic again. Attempt was then made to drive 
out the British by boycott, assassination, and terror. A 
horrible guerilla warfare ensued, which, because of war 
weariness in England and because of assistance froin abroad 
—particularly from Irishmen in the United States—in the 
end had large success. A united, independent Ireland was 
not achieved. In 1920 the northeast, Ulster, was given 
Home Rule, and it remained connected with Great Britain, 
as it desired. Next year the remainder of Ireland accepted 
the status of a “free state,” controlling its own affairs. But 
while Great Britain and the Irish Free State remained 
under a common king, there was nearly complete separa- 
tion of the two principal islands which made the group that 
was the heart of the empire, and a more radical party 
of Irishmen continued to strive for an Irish republic and 
complete separation. It was not long before the more 
moderate Irish party sent a minister to the United States 
and was unwilling that appeals should go from Ireland to 
the privy council in London. 

For the moment it was less important that similar move- 
ments were going on in India and in Egypt After greater 
trouble and unrest than the remainder of the world realized, 
limited self-government was granted in India. The bulk of 
the people there were almost entirely unfit to exercise as 
much as was granted; but these reforms, far from satisfying 
native aspirations, were the prelude to graver discontent for 
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a while. In 1922, after a campaign of assassination and 
resistance, the Kingdom of Egypt was established, the 
British giving up their protectorate, but retaining control 
of the canal zone and foreign relations. Here also discon- 
tent mounted rather than diminished. In each case it seemed 
that complete separation must eventually come, though 
perhaps not while Great Britain herself remained unde- 
feated and strong. 

During the war the great self-governing dominions had 
given indispensable help to the mother country. Alto- 
gether the outlying parts of the empire, including India, 
contributed 3,000,000 men and £1,000,000,000 to the em- 
pire’s cause. Then it seemed that the liberal British colonial 
policy of the past two generations was bringing rich rewards 
to Great Britain. 

In 1837 there had been a rebellion in Canada—not un- 
like the one in New England sixty years before. It was 
easily suppressed, but the British government, following the 
advice of its high commissioner, Lord Durham, shortly 
after decided to win the inhabitants by satisfying demands. 
In 1840 Canadians were given almost complete control of 
their own affairs by, the Canada Government Act. In 1867 
various self-governing provinces were federated in a do- 
minion. By 1914 Canada had entire control of her affairs, 
save that appeals might ultimately be taken to the privy 
council in London—the supreme court of the British Em- 
pire outside the British Isles. The king’s representative— 
the governor general—had power mostly nominal. It was 
generally understood that Canada was really held-—though 
perhaps held very strongly—by ties of blood, sentiment, and 
common interest. 

Similarly, when the Boers were conquered, in 1902, they 
received very, liberal terms of peace, and they were presently 
accorded full share in the self-governing Union of South 
Africa, established in 1909. Meanwhile the various parts 
of Australia, also self-governing, had been united in a great 
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federation, and Newfoundland and New Zealand had com- 
plete control of their affairs. To a considerable extent, it 
seemed in 1914, the portions of the empire inhabited by 
white people were united by ideals, self-interest, and com- 
mon share in self-government which all of them had. The 
British Empire had achieved unexampled success in holding 
together widely scattered inhabitants under rule in which 
most of them willingly acquiesced. 

Some enemies of Britain believed that the first touch of 
disaster would bring this far-flung, loosely united empire 
down in ruins. Such expectations were not fulfilled. 
Canadians, Australians, South Africans, joined the mother 
country at once, and their exploits at Ypres and Gallipoli 
did much to save the cause of the Allies. Even India sent 
great numbers of men. At the end of the war all were 
faced with heavy burdens and confused finances. 

When the war was over it might seem that common suf- 
ferings and achievements had welded together the parts of 
the empire more closely than ever before. During the 
struggle efforts had been made to perfect machinery by 
which the principal parts might work together. In 1916 
executive authority had been concentrated in the hands of a 
small war cabinet—virtually, a dictatorship fot conduct of 
the war. Next year the dominion premiers were invited to 
sit with the war cabinet, and a little later it was arranged 
that an imperial cabinet—the prime minister of the United 
Kingdom, the principal British ministers concerned with 
affairs of the empire, the premiers of the dominions, and a 
representative from India—should meet each year. 

Great centrifugal forces, however, and diverse interests 
slowly growing appeared destined to loosen the bonds be- 
tween Britain and the self-governing dominions. ‘The peo- 
ple of these dominions were not discontented with Great 
Britain and their governments were controlled by them- 
selves, but they were more and more like children grown up, 
venerating the parent but bent on establishing homes of 
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their own. Increasingly apparent were large concerns of 
their own, different from the interests of Great Britain. 
Many Canadians disliked Americans and the United States 
and preferred English things, yet Canada found her pre- 
dominant economic interests more and more closely con- 
nected with those of the United States, and her position in 
world affairs more dependent upon the United States than 
on England. There were not wanting Canadians who said 
Canada should be independent, that if connection with 
England were severed Canada’s actual position would be 
no different from what it was. Canada also began to be 
irked at appeals to the privy council, and in 1926 a minis- 
ter was appointed to the United States. 

New Zealand and Newfoundland, small and unimport- 
ant, remained very loyal to the British connection. This 
was not so much the case with South Africa and with Aus- 
tralia. In 1902 Great Britain, and implicitly—though not 
much was thought about it then—the British Empire, had 
made an alliance with Japan. The Anglo-Japanese Al- 
liance became a principal factor in the foreign policy of 
Britain. After the Russo-Japanese War (1904-5) un- 
easiness and jealousy with respect to Japan grew in the 
United States, and for a time it seemed that the future 
might bring war between them. Meanwhile in Australia 
and even in New Zealand the dominant thing in foreign 
relations was fear of encroachment by Japan. It could not 
be doubted that in any great conflict Australia, New Zea- 
land, even Canada, would be with the United States against 
Japan, if need were, in defiance of Great Britain. All this 
had much to do with the ending of the Anglo-Japanese Al- 
liance in 1921. In South Africa the liberal terms of the 
Treaty of Pretoria and full share in the self-government 
of the South African Union accorded to the Dutch had not 
prevented a rebellion by some of them during the Great 
War, and later did not prevent the growth of separatism 
under a Dutch leader, General Hertzog. In 1926 he was 
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attempting to bring into use a flag from which the Union 
Jack had been displaced and he was urging “international 
independence.” 

Some recognition there was of the greater independence 
and maturity of the self-governing dominions. By the end 
of the Great War men were saying that the British Empire 
had become the British Commonwealth of Nations, to a con- 
siderable extent a free association of self-governing units, 
When the League of Nations was established in 1920 the 
British Empire had six votes in the assembly, which was to 
say that not only Great Britain but Australia, Canada, 
India, New Zealand, and South Africa were members, and 
later on Ireland also was admitted as a member. In 1925 
European affairs were largely settled by the Treaties of 
Locarno. By this settlement, among other things, there 
was substituted for the old neutralization of Belgium sub- 
stantially a neutralization of the Rhine-Meuse district—the 
Franco-German frontier. The treaty of guarantee was 
signed by Great Britain, for the matter concerned her di- 
rectly. The dominions declined to ratify. They might, 
when occasion arose, assist Great Britain, as they had as- 
sisted her during the war, but they would not commit them- 
selves in advance. 

In May, 1926, General Hertzog, speaking at Stellen- 
bosch University, declared that the international independ- 
ence of the dominions had been recognized when they signed 
the Treaty of Versailles. Afterwards they had hesitated to 
act in accordance with their new status for fear of disrupt- 
ing the empire. So they had followed the doctrine of “group 
unity,” under which the empire was to take decisions about 
matters of foreign policy as a unanimous group, not as a 
number of entities. This doctrine had utterly, failed. At 
Locarno the dominions had not been properly represented, 
and the British government made its own decision without 
consulting them. He rejoiced that Great Britain had done 
this: the dominions could now properly claim again the in- 
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ternational independence accorded them by the Treaty of 
Versailles. They should formally declare this independence 
to the world. International independence would through 
mere self-interest mean closer and more cordial codperation 
of the parts of the empire; but actually the only link be- 
tween Great Britain and each of the dominions was the per- 
sonal bond of a common king. 

In the autumn of 1926, in the midst of anxiety and some 
foreboding caused by these events, an imperial conference 
assembled in London. To it came the premiers of Austra- 
lia, Canada, the Irish Free State, Newfoundland, New 
Zealand, South Africa, and a representative for India. 
After various consultations and exchanges of opinion, and 
after a confidential communication from the foreign secre- 
tary, 2 momentous pronouncement was made. It con- 
cerned Great Britain and the self-governing dominions 
alone. It did not, save possibly, by implication in respect 
of the future, have to do with India, with the West Indian 
islands, with the vast African domains, and the scattered 
possessions in Asia and the islands of the seas—altogether 
nearly 7,000,000 square miles with 380,000,000 people. 
India, and especially these other possessions were still a 
“sub-empire” of the Dominion of Great Britain, which thus 
by itself was still the greatest empire in the world. 

But so far as the other six self-governing dominions were 
concerned, the empire was now no more than an association 
of free commonwealths united by common interests and old 
attachments, more or less, but formally united only in al- 
legiance to one sovereign, who in his single person was the 
king of each one of them. The designation of the sovereign, 
fixed by the Royal Titles Act of 1901, “of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland and of the British Do- 
Minions beyond the Seas King . . . Emperor of In- 
dia,” was changed to the title, “of Great Britain, Ireland, 
and the British Dominions beyond the Seas King . 
Emperor of India.” Evidently monarchy in Great Brit- 
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ain, which contrary to predictions and contrary to the de- 
sires of some, had been growing stronger in the affections 
of the people, and which had since the establishment of the 
Irish Free State assumed a new constitutional importance, 
was now one of the most potent and useful institutions in 
the world, indispensable in maintaining the connection of 
principal parts of the British Empire. 

Appeals might still go to the privy council in London, 
which thus continued to be the supreme court of the great- 
est area in the world: this, however, was later on to be con- 
sidered further. Otherwise each dominion was now prac- 
tically independent. Its government was completely its 
own, to be exercised by a ministry responsible to its legis- 
lative body. The governor general was no longer to be a 
governor, but a non-political officer—as was the king in 
Great Britain, acting only on advice of the ministry in 
power for the time being. He was merely the personal rep- 
resentative of the king, when the king was not in the do- 
minion—as since 1922 the viceroy had been in Ireland. 
The dominions might make their own fiscal and commercial 
policies. They might carry on their own foreign affairs, 
sending out representatives to other countries, and making 
treaties with other countries or with each other. They were 
no longer bound by the foreign policy of Great Britain, save 
in so far as they acceded to it. 

Doubtless now if they chose to secede or go their own 
way, such secession would not be resisted by England— 
though that might not apply to Ireland lying close at hand 
and right athwart Britain’s principal communications with 
the rest of the empire and the world. Whether this arrange- 
ment was a remedy against the centrifugal tendencies that 
had threatened disintegration, whether the arrangement 
but acknowledged a disruption that had gone too far to be 
remedied, time alone would reveal. Only time also would 
suffice to explain certain matters remaining in doubt: how 
far the dominions that were nearly republics would develop 
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as kingdoms; how far the obligations contracted by Great 
Britain for herself and the empire would, in accordance with 
state succession, be assumed by. autonomous parts of the em- 
pire. 

Interesting it was to note that the solution adopted— 
union in a common kingship—reaffirmed an idea long valid 
and potent, which events of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries had largely. obscured. Kingship had once been 
the bond of union in the British Empire and it was denial 
of that doctrine that had contributed to the former dis- 
memberment of the empire. 

In the sixteenth century the government of England was 
vested mostly in the king. He carried on his functions 
largely through his privy council. Parliament was then 
subordinate in the government of the country, and parlia- 
ment’s jurisdiction did not extend beyond England. Jer- 
sey, Guernsey, the Isle of Man, and Ireland were ruled by 
their own officials and assemblies subject to the king who 
was sovereign of England, sovereign of Ireland, and sov- 
ereign of the other smaller islands. Under the king much 
jurisdiction over these places was exercised by the privy 
council, to which also appeals came up. So it continued in 
the seventeenth century, when to Ireland and the Channel 
Islands were added Virginia, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Maryland, Jamaica, Bombay, and other possessions, all 
subject to the king, governed by officials in them and also 
governed by the king, his privy council, and associated or 
subordinate councils or boards seated in England. 

During the seventeenth century, however, the authority. 
of the king was overthrown in the Puritan Civil Wars, and 
though it was restored it never entirely recovered. By 1700 
parliament, not the king, was the principal power in the 
state, and this was far more so when George I, an elderly 
German, ignorant of the English constitution and unac- 
quainted with the English language, came to the throne. 
Already the executive part of the government was more 
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and more getting into the control of the cabinet—the es- 
sence or important part of the privy council; and while the 
cabinet was legally the king’s council, as the privy council 
was, yet in consequence of the complete control of legisla- 
tion and finance that parliament had obtained after the Rey- 
olution of 1688, the cabinet had come to be more and more 
dependent upon parliament and less upon the king. So, 
during the Hanoverian period the cabinet, dependent on 
parliament yet controlling it, virtually a committee or part 
of parliament, took over the government almost completely. 
Parliament now ruled Ireland and legislated for the outly- 
ing dominions, and while this jurisdiction was sometimes 
questioned it was also obeyed. 

Assertion of the sovereignty of the king and denial of 
the authority of parliament over the outlying possessions 


came again when American leaders sought to justify their — 


arguments with legal precept before the Revoiutionary 
War. On the outbreak of the struggle the colonists af- 
firmed allegiance to the king, but denied the authority of 
parliament, in whiclf they, were not represented and which 
had usurped, so they, said, rule over them. It is possible 
that if these protests had been heeded in 1775 the Thirteen 
Colonies might have been kept, in larger independence but 
still in allegiance to the king who reigned in Great Britain. 

The example of the American revolutionists revived the 
aspirations of the Irish, and in the midst of England’s diffi- 
culties they were able to make some of their pretensions 
good. In 1782 Poyning’s Law, which had since 1494 sub- 
ordinated the Irish privy council and parliament to the 
English privy council, was annulled; the independence of 
the Irish parliament from the British parliament was re- 
established; and the connection of Ireland with Great Brit- 
ain became mostly a personal union under the same king. 
This régime lasted until the end of 1800. At the beginning 
of the next year Ireland was merged with Great Britain in 
the United Kingdom, under one king, one ministry, and 
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one parliament—as Scotland had been joined with Eng- 
land to make Great Britain in 1707. 

During the nineteenth century parliament became su- 
preme in the government of Great Britain and consequently 
in the government of the British Empire as a whole. ‘The 
various possessions of the empire, whether Ireland, Gibral- 
tar, Canada, or Burma, which in the seventeenth century 
would have been the king’s overseas possessions and which 
by old law never repealed were so, in general now were sub- 
ject to the authority of parliament, and were actually ruled 
by its officers, except in so far as self-government had been 
granted. Slowly the authority of the king declined, though 
nominally most of his prerogatives remained, and by, the be- 
ginning of the twentieth century he seemed little more than 
a figurehead. But with the development of this vast em- 
pire it presently began to appear that the task which par- 
liament had assumed was too large for fulfilment, and that 
the self-governing parts of the empire would resent at- 
tempts by the British parliament to rule them even as the 
American colonies had long before. 

Then as disruption seemed proceeding apace the old 
idea of sovereignty of the king was again brought forward, 
an idea modified by modern conceptions and practice; and 
the kingship, with revived prestige and new adaptation, ap- 
pears now to be the principal device to hold the dominions 
of the new British Empire together. 

















LITERARY INTERNATIONALISM 
By ERNEST BOYD 


I 


HEN Latin was the international literary 

medium, the world was geographically a small 

place. When that language was succeeded by 
French, the world of culture was still small enough to pre- 
sent a certain homogeneousness. As a young American 
critic recently pointed out: “When Mark Twain went to 
Europe during the Gilded Age, he was really, an innocent 
abroad,” whereas “when Jefferson went to Paris from the 
backwoods of Virginia, he was a cultivated man walking 
among his peers.” The old aristocratic order made way for 
the industrial era, and it is no mere coincidence that, the 
new order being essentially an English development, the 
gradual supplanting of French by English as an interna- 
tional medium has coincided with the growth of industrial- 
ism. 

This change, from a literary point of view, has been of 
vast importance. Profoundly as the cultural world was af- 
fected by the breaking up of the old social order, it is pos- 
sible to believe that, had French been the language of the 
new age, the hegemony of the culture which it represented 
might have withstood the challenge. As it was, a rapidly 
changing world came more and more under the sway of 
language as undisciplined, as indifferent to rules, prece- 
dents and traditions, as individualistic as the enterprising 
pioneers of industrialism. There was no centre of linguis- 
tic and literary authority, no English Academy, no litera- 
ture firmly but pleasantly encompassed by traditional lines 
beyond which a nineteenth century journalist in Paris felt 
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no more free to stray than did Racine at the court of Louis 
XIV. 

The spread and decentralization of English were hastened 
and complicated by the simultaneous filling up of a whole 
continent in the New World with people who, whatever 
their origins, were building up a vast English-speaking na- 
tion. Both as a cause and an effect of the establishment of 
English as the greatest international literary medium, the 
United States to-day, are peculiarly concerned by the 
change involved in the disappearance of that form of in- 
tellectual internationalism which rested upon the authority 
first of Latin and then of French culture. Significant and 
symbolic is the fact that, on the first occasion when the 
American nation took a hand in the game of European 
diplomacy, at the Treaty of Versailles, English was, for 
the first time, substituted for French as “the language of 
diplomacy.” 

It is not my intention here to discuss what is called, some- 
times with, sometimes without, inverted commas, “the 
American language,” although I shall have occasion to 
consider Americanisms as an important factor in the new 
literary internationalism. I want rather to draw attention 
to the peculiar function which this country is increasingly. 
discharging as a result of the spread of English as an in- 
ternational medium. Despite its remoteness from Europe 
and European ways of thought, America is becoming, in a 
sense, less insular than Britain. Naivetés and ignorance 
may. supply material for the satirists of Main Street, but 
the edge of that satire is blunted for the foreign observer of 
American ways by the fact that the Main Streets of Europe 
are as bad in most respects, and in one respect they are 
worse, for they are dead even to those genuine or affected 
intellectual desires for which in America they are so often 
and so profitably mocked by their “sophisticated” sons. 


When Flaubert anticipated Mr. Sinclair Lewis by discover- 


ing a French Main Street, it was not Madame Bovary’s at- 
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tempts at culture which attracted his satire. He could not 
satirize what did not exist. 

Insularity. may be the result of accident or design—con- 
scious or unconscious design. The insularity which sepa- 
rates European countries from each other is not altogether 
accidental. An educated Englishman or Frenchman will 
cheerfully exhibit an ignorance of things foreign of which 
the same class of American would be ashamed. It is not 
that he has not had opportunities to acquaint himself with 
what he does not know, but that he prefers to ignore it. Let 
the psycho-analysts determine whether this is not the mani- 
festation of some morbid fear or repressed desire; a form of 
self-protection against assimilation which might threaten 
national identity. America would not be what she is, were 
her people not blessed with an often undiscriminating, but 
always real desire to know, to try, to learn—with curiosity, 
in the best French sense of a word which English, charac- 
teristically, has rendered suspect. On that curiosity feed 
many types of literary, or pseudo-literary activity; maga- 
zines “making no compromise with the public taste,” British 
author lecturers, the well stocked and intelligently cata- 
logued libraries of so many American cities and universities. 


II 


There is one result of that curiosity upon which I wish 
chiefly to dwell, for it concerns the only form of interna- 
tionalism in which I believe, and the only form which has 
ever existed to the satisfaction and advantage of educated, 
civilized men and women: intellectual internationalism based 
upon cosmopolitan knowledge and experience. In this con- 
neetion America has been gradually assuming the responsi- 
bility of acting as the intermediary between the literatures 
of Continental Europe and the English-speaking world. 
In the late eighties and nineties, largely under the stimulus 
of W. D. Howells, a great many. translations were made iD 
this country from Russian, Spanish, and German literature. 
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Except for the Gosse-Archer translations of Ibsen and Mrs. 
Garnett’s versions of Turgenev, little was done in England 
of importance during that period as compared with Amer- 
ica. An even greater disparity exists between the translat- 
ing activities of the two countries today, a disparity further 
increased by the fact, naturally not obvious to the onlooker, 
that many English translators are working in England un- 
der commission from American publishers. An amusing 
incident in illustration of this occurred recently when the 
London “Times Literary Supplement” devoted its front 
page essay to an attack upon the American translation of 
an author whose books are also being translated in England. 
The anonymous critic congratulated England on the su- 
periority. of the British edition, despite the fact that every 
one of the eighteen American volumes had been entrusted 
to British translators! 

The fact is that, while England is theoretically the domi- 
nant partner in this business of publishing English books, 
the initiative in many undertakings, especially those of in- 
ternational scope, comes from America. For example, an 
important philosophical work like Spengler’s “Downfall of 
Western Civilization” owes its existence in English to an 
American publisher, although the translation was actually 
made by an Englishman. When the famous Scandinavian 
publishing house of Gyldendal tried to reach English read- 
ers by publishing its own authors in London, the enterprise 
failed for lack of British support. Even so popular a book 
as Hamsun’s “Growth of the Soil” had little success, and 
the other Danish and Norwegian novelists none at all. Over 
here those authors and others are still being published by 
the American firm that first worked in conjunction with 
Gyldendal’s London branch. 

A comparison of the Continental books transiated in 
England and those translated here will show that, on the 
whole, London publishers are more interested in ephemeral 
novelties, prize novels and so forth, than in the systematic 
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publication of the foremost modern writers of established 
worth. But for American publishers and translators, lit- 
tle or nothing would exist in English of authors of the rank 
of Remy de Gourmont, André Gide, Thomas Mann, Pio 
Baroja, Sigrid Undset, Concha Espina, Gobineau, Piran- 
dello, Jacob Wassermann, Gerhart Hauptmann, Suder- 
mann, Papini, and Schnitzler. These are names which, in 
the literatures to which they. belong, correspond to those of 
Hardy, Moore, Conrad, Galsworthy, Edith Wharton, and 
Henry James. If a French publisher claimed to be help- 
ing to spread Anglo-American fiction, but had issued 
“Flaming Youth” and “Black Oxen” in preference to 
“Ethan Frome” or “Lord Jim”; if he published one novel 
by Galsworthy and then allowed some Belgian publisher to 
continue to bear the burden unaided, we should be justified 
in thinking that the Belgian was doing more for our fiction 
than his French colleague. That is, roughly speaking, the 
present situation as between English and American pub- 
lishers regarding translations from European literatures. 

Where in London one book is reluctantly accepted and 
the author is dropped, in New York his works are system- 
atically offered until it is seen definitely whether the Amer- 
ican reader wants him or not. For this reason, if one wants 
to read an author like Schnitzler or Hauptmann in Eng- 
lish, it is better to procure his works in America because 
more of them are available. In many instances Continental 
writers are not available at all in England; in others, they. 
languish obscurely in imported American editions of which 
the average Englishman has never heard. There is no reci- 
procity, in this field for, whereas an American will ccdperate 
with an English publisher on some sensational piece of rub- 
bish like ““La Garconne,” he can find no reciprocal offer 
when he is trying to place in London a novel of genuine 
literary merit. 

III 


This raises a general question which has a vital bearing 
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upon the question of literary internationalism through the 
medium of English. I refer to the assumption which un- 
derlies the dealings of English with American publishers, 
and those of English critics and editors with American 
writers and scholars: the assumption that the English side 
of the matter is right and final. If a series of works of a 
literary or scholarly nature is designed in London, it is 
usually assumed that while an American publisher is bound 
to take it over, no American shall have any say, either as 
editor or contributor, to the series. A similar American 
undertaking must proceed, in nine cases out of ten, upon 
the belief, born of experience, that nobody in England will 
help to sell it. When the English Men of Letters Series 
was recently revived in London, Whitman and Melville 
were among the first subjects published, but no American 
had any opportunity to write about these “English” men 
of letters, although an American firm was expected to sell 
them to American readers. When an attempt was made 
some years ago to carry on that series by issuing volumes 
dealing with American authors, it was abandoned for lack 
of support, obviously because the attempt was made from 
this side. 

The same spirit enters into the discussion of Continental 
literature in English. The vast majority of these works are 
translated for American publishers by American translat- 
ors. But even when the translator is English, publishers 
and critics on the other side adopt an unfair and impossible 
attitude. I have known translations made in England for 
a London publisher to be refused in America because of 
the inadequacy of the translation. When that happens the 
tone of the English reply is one of impatient insolence. 
We think this an excellent version. Who are you to dare 
criticize it? When the translation is offered under Ameri- 
can auspices, on the other hand, the existence of American- 
isms in the text is treated as definite proof of bad translat- 
ing and incompetence. A Briticism apparently does not 
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mar the prose of Proust in English, even if it be at the same 
time a mistranslation. An Americanism accurately ren- 
dering the original is unpardonable! 

For this reason when reviewers in England receive a 
translated book with signs of its American origin upon it, 
they are seized with a hyper-sensitive feeling for minor de- 
fects, which is never visible when they are discussing trans- 
lations by Englishmen. One of the best examples of this 
recently was when an English paper received from New 
York for review a translation of Stendhal’s “Life of Henri 
Brulard.” This book anticipated the appearance of that 
volume in a collected edition of Stendhal in English which 
is appearing under different auspices. Whereupon the 
London “Times Literary Supplement” tore the American 
edition to pieces and said it was mere impudence for any 
American to try to translate such a masterpiece when it 
would sooner or later be done by the translator of the col- 
lected edition of Stendhal. The translator of the American 
book, who is an Englishwoman, very neatly answered the 
charges brought against her by showing that her critic had 
not compared her English text with the definitive French 
text of Stendhal, but with an inferior cheap edition. 

These facts are important, not because they prove bias 
in a particular English paper against American transla- 
tions, but because they are symptomatic of the general 
spirit running through the relations of the two countries, in 
a field where America has so far got the lead that this sort 
of obstructionism is simply futile. How long American 
publishers will put up with this particular type of conde- 
scension in foreigners remains to be seen. Critics and 
scholars in this country can, however, do much to counter- 
act and undermine this attitude of superiority, by showing 
its frequent unfairness and lack of any justification in fact. 
They, are generally too kind or too indifferent, and they do 
not challenge often enough the books, whether literary or 
scholarly, which are confidingly thrust upon them in the 
certainty that they will endorse whatever London has said. 
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IV 


As might be expected, since America has become the 
clearing house for European literature in English transla- 
tions, the bibliography of critical commentary on that liter- 
ature is much larger here than in England. Only too of- 
ten, however, these critical works do not exist so far as read- 
ers outside the United States are concerned. I have known 
British libraries where no account of certain outstanding 
Continental authors could be found because, as no British 
critic had written about them, it did not occur to anyone to 
acquire an American book on the subject. In the British 
Museum Catalogue cross references to authorities appear 
to ignore Americans, even though copies of the works in 
question are in the Library. As the American literature of 
criticism and exposition of Continental European writers 
is infinitely more voluminous and comprehensive than that 
of Britain, the manifest disadvantages of the English atti- 
tude will be at once apparent. It is certainly quite the op- 
posite of the American attitude of searching out and wel- 
coming information from whatever source. 

It may, be asked why, since Americans themselves are 
so well served in this particular field, they should be con- 
cerned about an attitude which, in the last analysis, is more 
detrimental to Britain than to the United States. The 
answer is twofold: In the first place, without a greater de- 
gree of reciprocity, many enterprises which could be under- 
taken jointly by an American and an English publisher 
must be abandoned. If the latter can invariably count on 
the former to codperate in his schemes, the former should be 
able to do the same. It is a matter of common knowledge 
that an American publisher can rarely do so, especially in 
the field of Continental literature. Not only do the Ameri- 
cans get little support in their attempts to publish original 
works of the first order in translations, but even in the de- 
partment of related scholarship they must fend for them- 
selves. The only good histories of contemporary Spanish 
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and contemporary Russian literature in English to-day 
were commissioned by an American publisher. He had 
them written in England, not so much because nobody in 
America could write them as because he thereby had greater 
hopes of selling them to an English publisher. 

In the second place, the assumption seems to be that 
London can and does set the standard.of English, and must, 
by weight of this authority, take precedence in all matters 
relating to literature and scholarship. That is an assump- 
tion which is strenuously denied within the British Isles 
themselves, at least in its purely linguistic impiications. 
There is no reason why America should not deny it in all 
its implications. Starting out upon its remarkable journey 
across the world, the English language had no central au- 
thority and was as untrammeled as the men of British stock 
who carried it to the ends of the earth. It relied, as they 
did, on its inherent virtues and powers of adaptation to 
survive. There can be no question of its now submitting 
to a tutelage which it never admitted, and which cannot 
nowadays be reconciled with the requirements of English 
as the international medium of the industrialized world. If 
American readers are supposed to learn the meaning of 
Briticisms and accept them without a smile, British read- 
ers can be taught to accept Americanisms. Their speech 
assimilates them every day under the benign influence of 
the movies. Why should not the literature of the vast Eng- 
lish-speaking world assimilate them in the interests of liter- 
ary internationalism? 

With the help of the English language that, it seems to 
me, is one of the rdles which the United States is being called 
upon to play: the interpreter of the babel of European 
tongues. It is natural that a nation so cosmopolitan in its 
elements as America to-day should feel instinctively drawn 
to the literatures of the countries from which its life blood 
has come. Therefore we find in this country a greater 
readiness to welcome Continental literature than in Eng- 
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land, where familiarity with the Continent has traditionally 
been the caste privilege of a gentleman—a relic of the pe- 
riods of homogeneous European culture, when one lan- 
guage, and that not English, was the link between allied 
civilized minorities. America regards no culture as a class 
privilege, but all fields of endeavor as within the reach of 
those who wish to attain them. And appropriately the 
spread of English-speaking communities has coincided with 
the certain disappearance of the old conception of culture 
and the civilization based upon it. 

In America, too, it is possible to see Europe in the true 
perspective which enables a European to realize for the first 
time what that adjective, so rarely used in Europe, means. 
It means a prolonged association of experiences of which 
the New World knows nothing, and a curious kinship which 
only linguistic barriers conceal, for there is a solidarity be- 
tween all Europeans which marks them off, one and all, 
from the people of this hemisphere, and enables the Ameri- 
can to speak of them, without distinction, as Europeans. I 
doubt if America, or any other power, will ever teach them 
to recognize that solidarity so long as they remain in Eu- 
rope. But America can reflect that solidarity in literature 
by acting as the literary intermediary, and thereby. showing 
Americans a Europe that is one and divisible, as in her own 
history she is showing Europeans a New Europe that is 
many and indivisible. Thus, by a law of compensation, 
American literary internationalism will provide a demo- 
cratic substitute for the homogeneous intellectual life of the 
aristocratic order. 














POETRY 


MAINE 


UN on the lichens and berries 
Fog on the sea. 
Wild plum and red choke cherries 
Silver birch tree. 
Gleaming above the bunch berries 
Fog on the sea. 


Sun and the shrilling of crickets 
Bumble of bee— 

White-throats in green alder thickets, 
“Wheat, Peverly.” 

Sun on the juniper thickets, 

Fog on the sea. 


Fog and the shadowy drifting 
Of one gray sail, 

Fog softly muffling and shifting 
Loose as a veil, 

Fog slowly waving and lifting 
On the sloop’s trail. 


Only a gray breaker heaving 
Out of the gray 

Only a gray, sea-gull leaving 
Rocks dark with spray. 
Only a lonely bell grieving 
Out on the bay. 


Sun en the grasses and sedges, 
Warm cedar tree. 

Sun on the red granite ledges 
Fog on the sea. 


Miiprep W. StTILLMAN 
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SWEET GRAPES AND SILVER LIZARDS 


HEN the woods are splattered with moon-gold, 
I sit in the cool purple shadows. 


In the darkness 
I sit eating sweet grapes; 
And watching the silver lizards. 


Like yavelled fire they flash; 
They are polished with slippery moon-slime; 
And are sleek with the slidings of silver. 


And their eyes gleam through the purple gloom, 
Like green and amethyst dew. 


JOHN BRYAN 


A LAD READS HOMER 


OW he shall never be a child again! 
This ruddy blue-eyed lad with tawny hair, 

Too young to know how perilously fair 
The world can be—this stranger unto pain, 
Suddenly finds his boyish pastimes vain. 
Behold his glamourous and mortal air, 
His poignant surmise and his still despair, 
Now the Blind Bard has caught his soul amain! 


From Troy’s grim wall he views the martial strands, 
The warriors, the camp, the swaying ships. 

The beauty of the world in Helen stands 

Full in his arms, her kiss upon his lips. 

Then, as of yonder battle he is part, 

Achilles’ shouting spear drives through his heart! 


ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 
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TO CERTAIN COMPANIONS 


N THE room that is closed to the assailing night, 
and warmed by colours tangled on ledge and wall, 
gather, friends and lovers, and cherish as bright 
honey-dripping fruit these hours, before they fall, 
fall, rot, wither, to end in dust, that is grey and small. 


Our talk is the tuning before the players begin 

their symphony—quarreling fragments alive 

with promise. If any declare that it is ugly and thin, 
let him not stay to watch the music thrive 

as on rough herbage springing for the sweet hive. 


Your thoughts are absent, our minds have not met. 

Far from this room, yet in striving unison, 

they move, like a fluttering constellation set 

on the heavens, no star learned in the other one, 

but all their orbits caught in a pattern slow to be undone. 


You do not mark the blood-beats in your ears 

gy this moment. You have laid wise hands on joy, 

Bs, | as on an old nest, whence, in other years, 

escaping wings had rushed, that is become a toy 
for us to hold, before a tardy wind comes to destroy. 


Yet the wind rises, the wind and the dark on the glass 

press hardly. Even you will arise and go, 

separately, as that old king to his grass, 

with unpared nails, and hair that begins to grow 

long as the beasts’: and we forget forever what these short 
hours know. 





BaBeEtTTeE DeutTscH 
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IDIOT 


HE idiot greens the meadow with his eyes, 
The meadow creeps, implacable and still; 
A dog barks; the hammock swings; he lies. 
One, two, three, the cows bulge on the hill. 


Motion, which is not time, erects snowdrifts 
While sister’s hand sieves waterfalls of lace. 
With a palm fan closer than death, he lifts 
The Ozarks and tilted seas across his face. 


In the long sunset where impatient sound 

Strips niggers to a multiple of backs, 

Flies yield their heat, magnolias drench the ground 
With Appomatox! The shadows lie in stacks. 


The julep glass weaves echoes in Jim’s kinks 
While ashy Jim puts murmurs in the day: 
Now, in the idiot’s heart, a chamber stinks 

Of dead asters—as the potter’s field, of May. 


All evening the marsh is a slick pool 

Where dream wild hares, witch hazel, pretty girls. 
“Up from the important picnic of a fool— 
Those rotted asters!’ Eddy on eddy swirls 


The innocent mansion of a panther’s heart! 
It crumbles; tick-tick, time drags it in; 
And now his arteries lag, and now they start 
Reverence with the frigid gusts of sin. 


The stillness pelts the eye, assaults the hair; 
A beech sticks out a branch to warn the stars; 
A lightning-bug jerks angles in the air, 
Diving. “I am the captain of new wars!” 
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The dusk runs down the lane, driven like hail. 

Far off, a precise whistle is escheat 

To the dark; and then the towering weak and pale 
Covers his eyes with memory like a sheet. 


ALLEN TATE 


SONNETS 
By FREDERIC PROKOSCH 


ROCKING-CH AIR 


HE lived in the valley beneath a low gray hill, 
With the long fields beyond. ‘Those few who came 

Found her always sitting there, sullen, still, 
Gazing far over the wheat, always the same 
Red scarf over her broad shoulders, and her hair 
Gray and untidy over her hard dark face; 
Each evening, passing, they saw her sitting there, 
A strong dark figure in that quiet place. 


Once they saw her on a rain-scented night 

Moving aimlessly through the ribbed bundles of wheat, 
Mumbling. . . And once, when the fields lay. cold and white, 
They found her, wandering, ice on her bare feet. 

And the next day she would be sitting there, 

Again, stolidly, in the worn rocking-chair. 

















SECOND TRYST 


GAIN she sat, now that the fragile moon 
Was over the bridge, waiting, as she had waited 

Once . . . when the dusk fell all the afternoon 
Stealthily, lasting far into a belated 
Misty sunset; so she was sitting again 
Under this elm, by this thin stream, and so 
Again she was watching the branches, which the rain 
Left gleaming, move to and fro, to and fro... . 


Always this elm, this stream. . . Her strong brown hands 
Lay folded as once those frail ones, candid, still, 

And, as the moon lay on it in slim white bands, 

Calmly she turned her eyes to the waiting hill: 

Always, always, she too would be waiting there, 

Waiting, for a dark face with dark young hair. 


INTO EXILE 


OWN the worn steps she strode; these daffodils 

She had set there with her large sun-bronzed hands. . . 
Here she had sat, while the sun set in bands 
Of chrome across the purple distant hills, 
After the milking. Now the wooden gate 
Succinctly clicked. . . . Here Spring had spilled new white 
Thin blossoms on the hawthorn hedge; each night 
She used to wander aimlessly here, till late. . . . 
Down the steep narrow path, down to the shore 
Where in the willows the old boat lay hid: 
Over it all a new thin rain had slid 
A slight gray veil. . . . Slowly she turned once more: 
These trees, these hills she would not see again; 
Now only sky, and wind, and the clean rain. 
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A VOYAGE INTO THE ARCTIC 
By JAMES B. WHARTON 


HEN in the Arctic, a man longs incessantly 
for the South, with its warmth, its generous 
visions of variety, its luxuriant fragrances of 


green growth. Once out of its cold confinement, he is in- 
clined to look back regretfully at its vast strangeness, its 
singleness and simplicity, its hardiness and white purity. It 
fascinates him. He wants it—until he has it. 

A year ago, a company of us was up there, inexorably 
bound by the ice, with no chance of going South until the 
task before us was done and the single boat then above the 
82nd Latitude North—our boat—should turn its bow 
around and head “downwards.” It was always “down- 
wards” for us. We felt we were up, up, up very high. 
There were French in our company, Germans and Nor- 
wegians. With the wail of the Arctic gulls in our ears, and 
the harsh crunch of the ice along the shoreline, we would 
recall the South. The French talked of the boulevards of 
Paris, of the warm, colorful life which flowed along them 
past the pavement cafés. The Germans remembered Werder 
in early June, acres of fruit blossoms lying under the Bis- 
marck Hohe, and a plenteousness of sweet wine. The Nor- 
wegians wanted to be at Holmenkollen for a late Scandi- 
navian dinner, served at 4:30 in the afternoon at a table 
overlooking the tiny sailboats flecked across the summer 
waters of Oslo fjord. 

Then, we all of us ached for that which we hadn’t, for 
what we’d missed that year, the Spring. We begrudged it, 
that spring we'd lost out of our lives and could never find 
again. . . . But now, in the South, there comes a home- 
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sickness for that bleak, northern solitude. Strange. What 
is it? Where is its fascination? Probably in its difference, 
its strangeness and unfamiliarity; in its utter contrast from 
the temperate zones; its unbroken whiteness; the fierce re- 
lentlessness of its animal and bird life; its hardihood; the 
silent beauty of its ice. 

Before an open window, in the draught of the street 
sounds of Paris—the honk of cabs, the cry of a newspaper 
vendor and footfalls dulled by the neat softened asphalt of 
pavements—the leaves of a logbook flutter. 


I 


A tiny sealer plunges towards the North. Already it is 
beyond the Arctic Circle, beyond 66.30, where the spring 
days edge farther and farther into the nights. Soon all 
darkness is gone, now only. a few hours of dusk between one 
sun and another. Then even that momentary rest is left 
behind and the sun lobs twenty-four hours a day about the 
horizon, like a rubber ball bouncing along a city street. 

It is a puppet of a ship, the Sjéliv—Sealife—a sixty-ton 
boat with a single, tall mast forward and a diminutive smoke- 
stack aft, and its gun’nels, ’midship, just eighteen inches out 
of the sea. It has the typical form of the sealers that go up 
into the Arctic under the rising sun of summer 
make port again in the dusk of the setting sun of winter. 

The twenty of us aboard her live fore and aft, bunk upon 
bunk, just under the thin planking of the deck. Through 
every partition, across every scant open space, come the 
stench of seal blubber and the smell of the oil on our heavy 
leather boots. When the wind blows from port, it seizes the 
smoke from the galley cookstove, sucks it down into the 
fo’e’sle and piles us out on deck, a deck strewn everywhere 
with baggage: boxes blocking companionways, skis, dun- 
nage bags, guncases, crates of provisions and barrels of hard- 
tack scattered fore and aft; hindquarters of beef and fore- 
quarters of mutton lashed against every end of spare rig- 
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ging. Stores against the constant threat of the Arctic, the 
threat of an overwinter prison sentence in the ice. 

The sea punches and pummels us unmercifully in that 
open arm of the North Atlantic, a bit of the Arctic Ocean, 
which sweeps over the Eastern Hemisphere across the Scan- 
dinavian countries. Baggage slews across the deck until 
each article fixes itself fast in its own way. In the cabin 
nothing stays on the mess table. Tin clatters in the galley. 
The planks of the vessel’s hull groan under the strain. The 
sea foams over the gun’nels and lashes viciously against the 
shut hatches. One gets over seasickness, but one hates, with 
madness, the ruthless violence of the sea. 

It grows colder. Some very fine snow flies through the 
air. Icicles form here and there on the rigging 
now the sea calms and there comes the slush ice. Tiny 
patches of weak, watery combed gray. ice float flatly, slug- 
gishly on the surface of the sea. After these, individual 
chunks rear up from the water. Here and there an odd 
piece, resembling an upturned stalactite, weirdly eroded by 
the action of the water, mounts up above the others, or de- 
tached, floats calmly by. One can imagine anything in their 
fantastic shapes: a raft, a polar bear, an Indian paddling 
a canoe, the torso of a man, a white, swathed corpse. 

As the days pass the patches and chunks thicken into 
fields. The strength of the ice, increased by its volume, re- 
sists the thawing of the salt water. The chunks ere now 
firm and they strike our sides with a dull, deep thump. The 
bits of ice appear soft and fleecy, but a good two-thirds of 
each piece floats underneath the surface. We dodge and 
take the individual chunks easily along our sides. 

The ice pilot goes aloft into the ice barrel fixed onto the 
foremast. He guides the vessel through the open lanes in 
the fields, singing back to the helmsman brisk commands 
through the cold, thrumming air: 

“Styrbord . . . styrbord . ., . midskib!” 
In the thickest spots our rattling engine shuts down and 
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we drift, almost imperceptibly, while the ice crunches dully 
along our sides. Sometimes it threatens to squeeze us, but 
always, as we listen painfully for the sound of splintering 
wood, somewhere the ice yields, pieces overlapping each 
other to relieve the taut tension. 

Days and nights grow whiter and whiter. Ahead ap- 
pears the ice horizon, or “blink”, a long, low strip of white 
along the water’s edge, caused by the reflection in the sky 
of the great ice fields to the North. Behind, southwards, 
the sky glowers darkly by contrast. Ominously, it seems 
to the uninitiated, yet for the ice pilots of the North that 
thunderous glimmer of darkness, always a mirror of open 
water, is a safety beacon. 


II 


At 1 o’clock one morning, with the sun started on its low, 
upward incline, snowpointed peaks are sighted thirty miles 
away, by the starboard quarter. The mountains of Spitz- 
bergen, a land known to the Vikings in 1194 as Svalbard, or 
Cold Coast. Later, Russian fur trappers, from along the 
shores of the White Sea, sailed here and built huts. Still 
later came Norwegian hunters, then English, Danes, and 
finally Dutch whalers, who used the island as a base for their 
expeditions into the Polar Sea, called it Spitzbergen, or 
Pointed Mountains. One name is as good as the other. 

Warily the Sjéliv forges around the tip of Prince Charles 
Foreland and enters the wide moutl. of King’s Bay. Quickly 
it meets the solid sheet ice that lies thickly, evenly over the 
whole of the harbour. The ship grinds its bow gertly into 
the ice’s edge and halts. Across the vast expanse of frozen 
water appear the protruding “calves” of the glaciers that 
lie at the uttermost limits of the bay, ten miles away. Be- 
yond, rise snowy peaks, everywhere snowy mountains and 
valleys, nowhere a plain. Above all tower the Three Pyra- 
mids, the sister peaks, Svea, Dana and Nora, named after 
the three Scandinavian countries in their common language 
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4 before the time of the Vikings. Closer, huddled against the be ¥ 
a slanting base of a peak, is the town of Ny Aalesund, a mus 
f 4 dozen and a half frame houses buried in snow. It rises up dug 
7 from the ground to the bases of their windows and descends eoat 
A from the roofs to hang over their eaves. Beyond the —th 
H houses, black holes pierce the snowy sides of the mountain doo 
4 range—coal mines—black pitch under fabulous quantities wail 
a of fleecy snow. This shanty town, cut by the 79th altitude, qua: 
is the northernmost speck of civilization. No human lives V 
iH beyond it, not even Esquimaux. North, towards the Pole, ot) 
a lie only water, ice and snow, live only animals and wild- if 
fowl. thir 
4 Ashore, it is the moment of the Arctic spring, gorgeously sun 
‘i clear days between winter and summer, between darkness of a 
| and mists. The sun lobs horizontally about the horizon, batt 
i whitens acutely the snow and turns slate blue the distant pup 
f peaks. Yet, like Aprils elsewhere, the season is cantanker- An; 
Fi ously variable. Snow and sunshine at momentary inter- on | 
i vals. Snow falls upon us while sunlight bathes the moun- wat 
ij { tains yonder. At night the view of these jagged ranges is exo 
it finest. ‘Then the peaks are soft and orange, without the cha: 
r ‘ white hardness of day. lash 
I | When calm, it is warm. Only when the wind blows down and 
Hi : off the mountains, or up from the frozen sea, does it cut into gall 
a | the flesh. A canvas jacket over a sweater, leather mittens abh 
i over gloves—something outside to break the wind and a bit \ 
ie of wool underneath—is the principle of protection. One fro) 
i i can’t work in furs. And for the feet the Lapland boot, de- sou 
If | veloped through centuries by, the keepers of the reindeer blu 
i j herds in the snowy lands over the tip of Sweden. Huge, be | 
f | leather boots, pointed like those of a court jester, and filled atu 
i with dried grass. cou 
i The population of Ny Aalesuwnd, a couple of hundred No 
Hs miners, revels in the warmth and daylight. The confine- out 
H | ment of winter is over, the confinement of the darkness Tov 
( { which seems, during December, January, and February, to bar 
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be without end. Gone are the long, black days when lights 
must be lit at midday. Off shift, the men wander about the 
dug-out snow trails of the settlement. hands in pockets and 
coatless. And with the spring, with us, comes the first post 
—the first letters and newspapers since last October! In- 
doors men lie on cots and read . . . out-doors the gulls, 
wailing, wailing and wailing, swoop up to the shanties and 
quarrel among themselves over the winter's refuse. 

While we wait for the North to open further its ice lanes, 
we revictual, rewater and recoal. 

Innumerable brownish-black dots are scattered over the 
thirty-square-mile expanse of harbour-ice. Each is a seal, 
sunning and drying itself beside its air hole. At a distance 
of a half mile, one resembles a man, if he were to wear a fur 
bathing suit, asleep on a sandbeach. Sometimes there’s a 
pup, a tiny, long, whitehaired creature that looks like an 
Angora cat. For two or three weeks it must lie helplessly 
on the ice beside its mother before it dare venture into the 
water. Only after it takes to the water, because of the in- 
exorability of adaptive coloration, does its fur gradually 
change to the brownish-black of the adult. Seal we shoot, 
lashing the carcasses to our rigging. There they freeze fast 
and keep fresh until chunks are hacked off and put on the 
galley stove. The meat is dark, strong and oily, but toler- 
ably edible after an overnight soaking in vinegar water. 

Water we take off the top of the glacier calves, fallen 
from the great glacier edges and arrested in their drift 
southwards last fall when the bay froze solidly. The clear, 
blue ice is fresh. Chunks are thrown onto the deck aft, to 
be thawed into water as needed. Coal we load from mini- 
ature cars drawn down from the base of the range by a 
coughing locomotive, scarcely large enough to fit its gaunt, 
Norwegian engineer. And the next day.a snowstorm howls 
out of the West. It buries three feet deep in drift the nar- 
row gauge railway tracks just dug out of their winter’s snow 
barricade. A wind, a wind that seems to carry particles of 
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steel in its teeth, whips across the settlement. It carries the 
swell of the open sea into the harbour atop the ice. It eddies 
the sandfine snow above the hard, tense ice underneath. The 
Arctic has tautened itself for winter’s last spasm. The 
mountains are blotted out of sight. We feel prisoners of 
inaccessibility. ‘Tonight, there’s nothing in the world for 
us but ourselves and our few frame shacks. 


III 


By the light of the lowhung Arctic sun we quit Ny 
Aalesund. The Sjdéliv winds out of the bay through the 
“icewake” left by us a month ago. Beyond Cap Mitra, the 
northern lip of King’s Bay, we float soundlessly in open 
water. It heartens us after the long weeks beside the stiff- 
ened water of the harbour. The splash of it is sweet and its 
easy flow gives us a long-missed sense of liberation. Broad- 
side of the northwesterly wind, we roll along Spitzbergen’s 
western coastline, by the Seven Glaciers, passing us, one 
after another, as sentinels parading post. 

In Dane’s Gat we ride quietly at anchor, our vision 
bounded by a world of two colors—the clean white of the 
snow on the mountains and the blue of sea and sky. On our 
left lies a great, roundshouldered mountain; on our right 
another, with a sharply peaked ridge ahead. All at once 
we can see three distinct glaciers, distinguishable from the 
snow by their sky-blue color, descending, like rivers, to the 
water through every gorge in the mountains. The water, 
which stretches one way towards Dane’s Island, another 
way towards Amsterdam Island and again towards Spitz 
bergen’s mainland, is as placid as a mill pond. Eider duck, 
auk, and Arctic gull skim close to its surface across the path 
of the summer sun. Only occasionally. does a fleecy chunk 
of ice float by. 

Two of us are put ashore to take up life alone in a de- 
serted hunter’s shack—the northernmost house in the world 
—on Dane’s Island lying full on the 80th latitude. Our 
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shelter, 2 commodious house of two stories with ladder com- 
munication between, was built at the end of the last century 
by a Scotch explorer named Pike. Years ago he left it as 
a heritage to the stray fox-hunters of the North. A few 
glass window panes let in the illumination of the Arctic 
night. We cook on a rusty iron stove and sleep on mat- 
tresses spread over a floor littered past sweeping with the 
white hairs of polar bear skins used by previous dwellers to 
wrap themselves in during long winter nights. Our fresh 
water supply comes from a torrential stream of melting 
snow which pours down from the mountains and into Dane’s 
Gat through a natural rock filter. Fuel we find in the rem- 
nants of boxes left by ill-fated, Arctic expeditions. On the 
left of our doorway is a grave, on the right another, each 
marked by. a plain wooden cross, but nameless. Thousands 
of Arctic birds wheel and cry against the cliff at our back. 
The sea surge grumbles underneath the yard of overhang- 
ing snow twenty feet in front of us. The sun, now at mid- 
night, hangs due north over the top of Amsterdam Island, 
a mile across the Gat. 

At 4 o'clock, lying awake under the brightness of the 
Arctic sunlight, I think I hear voices, the uncanny sound of 
a human voice. Alert, I listen. Now it seems like water 
biting off chunks of the overhanging snow along the shore- 
line, now the unmistakable rattle of tin. 

“Polar Bear,” I think aloud, and reach for Larsen’s rifle, 
standing at the foot of the mattress. 

Again comes the sound but now distinctly that of a hu- 
man voice. So it is, for through the window I see three men 
pulling up a twenty foot sailboat. I wake Larsen. While 
he goes out to offer the hospitality of our home—ours by a 
few hours’ previous claim—I build a fire and put on the 
coffee pot. 

They are hunters from Northeast Land who range them- 
selves comfortably around the stove. The chinless leader 
tells us they have been all winter on Hinlopen Straits, be- 
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tween Spitzbergen and Northeast Land, and got here only 
after a twenty-three hour row, the wind having failed them, 
They listen greedily to the news of the past eight months, 
Yet they are not so far behind the world—only twenty min- 
utes—by the alarm clock they now compare with our 
watches. About a score of hunters like these come North 
every autumn before the water freezes and isolates Spitz- 
bergen, and return with their skins by the first sealer which 
picks them up the following spring or early summer. All 
winter they trap blue and white fox by the illumination of 
the Northern Lights. Occasionally one is caught asleep and 
eaten by a polar bear, or, maddened by the incessant in- 
timacy of a partner, one walks out into the Arctic night and 
never returns. Then another mound of stones and a plain 
wooden cross appear—like those beside our shack. 

As the days march by, they become indistinguishable, one 
from another. Whether it rains, snows, or the sun shines, 
it is always day, never night. The brightness causes a tired- 
ness that cannot solve itself in sleep. Like the Arctic, we, 
too, confuse day. and night. Until midnight, we sit up with 
our three companions in solitude and drink coffee. Each 
hour a fresh brew. Afterwards, at one or two or three 
o'clock in the morning, we go out and climb a mountain, 
watch the innumerable birds circling against the cliffs, hear 
the sharp cries of the fox inland and gather eider duck eggs. 
They lie in every crevice of the rocks. One night we collect 
4,000 and store them against the return of the Sjoliv. Fre 
eggs are fresh food—and fresh food is scarce in the Arctic. 
When we get back to Pike’s House, even after hours of 
mushing through the snow, we lie awake for hours under the 
incessant flail of the sunlight. After a week we long for 
release. Hourly we scan the Gat for a sign of the Sjoliv. 


IV 


Beyond Dane’s Gat we meet the polar mist which shrouds 
the Arctic during the summer. Dense streaks of fog hang 
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across the water, against the mountains and above the gla- 
cier beds. It is like the autumnal mist which settles at sun- 
rise and sunset in valleys of fertile lands. The mist comes 
from the disparity in temperature between the water and 
the air. The water is chill, always being freshened by melt- 
ing snow and ice, while the air is daily warming under the 
everlasting sunlight. 

We thread our way carefully through the island group 
that lies off the northwest coast of Spitzbergen—past Bird- 
song and Foul Islands and Cloven Cliff—all mountainous, 
with their brown sides streaked with snow. Multitudes of 
birds wheel about them, so many that, at a distance, they 
appear like swarms of gnats. Close by eider duck thrash 
the water with their wings as they raise themselves heavily 
out of our path. Seal swim by placidly, within fifty yards 
of us. It is windless and for hours our smoke smudge trav- 
els slowly away from us at a great, northwesterly tangent. 

We awake halted by the thick, polar mist which 
closed in about us during the night. We can see nothing, 
only hear Arctic noises—from starboard the cries of a mil- 
lion invisible birds, from port the sound of water crunching 
the ice harshly against itself. Until a wind comes and clears 
away the thickness, we must lie helplessly at anchor. 

Under way now. The sun, undimmed by mist of any 
cloud, turns the floating drift-ice dazzingly white atop and 
cerulean blue underneath. Cakes dot the water all about, 
looking, on the side of their own shadows, like the tanks 
that once strewed the battlefields of France. The afternoon 
is a poem of ice. A dead calm, with the water glassy and 
the sky painting its blue upon it between the chunks of ice. 
On our port beam lie the Seven Islands, or seven mountains 
of stone and snow, varicolored in the rich sunlight. Cau- 
tiously we pick our way through the beauty of the ice-choked 
waters—through drift-ice, pack-ice, screw-ice and foot-ice 
which seems to grow out of the sea’s bottom—taking the 
great chunks sideways, crashing into, splitting and burying 
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; the smaller ones. The wind that blows chill off the polar ice. 
4 ice northwards has failed at the moment. It is luxuriously osity 
warm. At midnight we lie quietly at anchor and while the 3 
q away the lonely Arctic evening by throwing bits of seal edge 
hi blubber at the greedy gulls alongside. a pa 
) We lie at rest all night, then soon after breakfast weigh regu 
a off to meet a sealer sighted several miles southwards. We for ° 
i trade tobacco for a polar bear skin and part company, each In « 
q vessel drifting scarcely, perceptibly away from the other. ging 
4 For long the reflection of the tall mast of the sealer lies wate 
wrinkled across our wake. By noon we have lost the float- the 
?q ing screw-ice and are in clear water. In two hours we come Str 
g again upon the barrier and follow along it until a wraith of bree 
a the polar mist soaks over us. Then we head away, out into A 
is the open water, only returning to the dangerous ice-edge desc 
a when the fog has gone. For there is always the risk of foot- ice 
q ice, stretching out beneath the surface of the water, quick of t 
a to founder a ship. heig 
4 Often a small boat is swung out from the davits and a hur 
i party goes off for a seal, spotted sunning itself on an ice- all 
| cake. Afar we watch the tiny speck of the boat creep up on tan 
its quarry, kill and skin. Within an hour the boat again pro 
bumps alongside. The thick, wet blubbery seal-skin is of ° 
hoisted aboard, the two to three inches of blubber slit off pot 
with long knives, put in empty petrol drums and the skin wo! 
left on deck to dry. tog 
We are sauntering along at halfspeed. Ice Pilot Johan- rig 
nessen, twenty-five years in the Arctic, as his father and his thr 
grandfather before him, stands in the ice barrel fixed onto Sil 
the Sjdliv’s tall foremast, scanning the northern horizon , 
through a long telescope. It’s from him we hear the cry: abc 
“Is bjérn! Is bjérn.” of 
Then we see it, a young polar bear, distinguishable from of 
the ice by its yellowish tinge, working slowly along the edge 
of the polar pack. 
E Five of us put out in a small boat towards the edge of the 
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ice. The bear awaits our coming, with that peculiar curi- 
osity so often fatal to him, and only tardily withdraws across 
the interior of the ice field. As our boat jams upon the 
edge, Larsen leaps out, firing quickly at the bear, who offers 
a poor target as he awkardly clambers away, across the ir- 
regular ice. Now he has gone from sight, but one shot told, 
for we see a trace of blood staining the bluish white snow. 
In our boat, we give chase. It is cruel, hard work, drag- 
ging, poling and rowing across that field of ice, its bed of 
water visible only here and there. For a full mile we follow 
the trail of blood, until, weakened, the bear turns at bay. 
Struck again, he rears up, with his forepaws clutching at his 
breast for air, then plunges down head foremost. 

Across the ice we look northwards, across a whiteness in- 
describable, a whiteness that appears to scintillate off the 
ice in particles. About seven miles away the jagged line 
of the ice meets the sky. LEEverywhere the chunks rise to the 
height of a man; sometimes mountains of ice rear up, one 
hundred or three hundred feet into the air. So it stretches 
all the way to the Pole—only some six hundred miles dis- 
tant, for we have reached the edge of the polar pack, at ap- 
proximately 81 degrees, north. Over the top, over the head 
of the world, lies this cap of ice—as if thick cream were 
poured over the blunt end of an egg. We are where the 
world concentrates itself, where the hemispheres are drawn 
together. On our left lies America, ahead Asia and to the 
right Europe. All very close together. Greenland is only 
three hundred miles away, Alaska fifteen hundred miles and 
Siberia and Russia eight hundred miles. 

As if beaten back by the rough whiteness we turn our boat 
about to regain open water. As we leave the immense field 
of ice to its own life, the gulls swarm to the deserted carcass 


of the bear. 
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CAPTAIN PYE 
By ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


Pye. But I have known a man whose soul was always 
midnight and the full of the moon, who had such a 
legacy from his ancestors. 

There was little to suggest the mysterious in his open 
face; he had as twinkling a pair of eyes in his head and as 
open and above-board sort of moustache as you will meet 
in a day’s journey. But that face was a curtain hung be- 
fore deep secrets. Those who knew him well had given him 
his title of captain for the reason that he did business in re- 
mote and gloomy waters, along vanishing paths of moon- 
light, among folks the day never shines upon. 

Captain Pye was a man who had been bitten more deeply 
by the bug of buried treasure than other men of his kind 
who take life easy. on the rocky Maine littoral and wear hair 
and moustaches burnt yellow by the everlasting sun. He 
had made a bypath of superstition into a highroad of life. 
In his pirates he lived and moved and had his being. For 
him the earth was nothing more than a place to hide wealth 
in. Nor were his pirates limited to the handful of men in 
bandanas and earrings who walked with the conventional 
swagger of Kidd. He believed that all men have the pirate 
in them at the proper quarter of the moon; he believed that 
all men are secretive and make it their chief business in life 
to bury precious things away. . . . If one could lay 
hold upon it, I think there is a philosophy hidden some- 
where in hiscredo. . . . Nocellar too green or too pas- 
toral with nibbling sheep to be above hoarding a pot of coins 
in its mounds. No house too poor or too mean in its decay 


i IS hard to conceive of mystery in a man who is named 
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to be innocent of secreted plunder. Any house, so be it 
tenantless and sliding into ruin, had an aureole around it the 
color of the lustre of hidden gold. When man moved out, 
then mystery moved in to be the tenant of the place. As 
all abandoned houses become haunted houses for children 
and for the older and simpler folk of New England, so all 
houses for Captain Pye became Aladdin’s caves. It was as 
if the beauty and the shining things of life did not appear 
until a man had left them for good and all. As if the rain- 
bow’s end stood always upon a grave. . . . But I must 
not try to put wings on a belief that was mortar and brick 
for Captain Pye. 

This Captain had the courage to use pick and shovel on 
his conviction. Of course he did it shyly and only by the 
light of the full or the waning moon; but dig he did, and 
every last cellar around sooner or later gaped with the pits 
of his making. In his little house, by the side of the pine- 
woods that could make up long stories for a boy’s ears on a 
windy, day, Captain Pye had a treasure-trove of shards of 
old pitchers and bowls which had ministered to children now 
long asleep as graybeards in the acres of oblivion. Perhaps 
some of these fragments daubed with hand-painted flowers 
had made a part of dishes which the Indians had shattered; 
for some of the cellars around Pye’s home were buried un- 
der two centuries of earth, and Pye’s house itself stood on a 
“forty-rod road”—a road cleared of wilderness that space 
on both sides in order that the arrows of the Redskins might 
not have deadly effect upon the palefaced traveller who 
journeyed with civilization. At any rate, Pye fingered and 
loved his pieces of pottery and fitted them into his life. He 
had not come empty away from his digging. Something 
precious he had. Of course he claimed he cherished them 
only, because they were clues to possible piles of coins, be- 
cause they may have been the very receptacles of the money. 
But the truth was not so simple as that. These things had 
made a part of the happiness of people long ago; perhaps 
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now, in some dim way a boy or Captain Pye could under- 
stand but would never explain, they were making a new 
portion of weal. Other fingers had handled these things; 
and they. had felt felicity. When you come right 
down to it, there is a sort of poetry, in cannibalism. Here 
is man’s strength—does it not become a part of me when I 
have made the man one with my flesh? 

Captain Pye was after money; and he found poetry. He 
would have been the last to admit it, but the search was the 
treasure; and the precious things he could not find he heaped 
up in his soul until it was full to overflowing. And so he 
could never leave off being a boy. I think that is the secret 
of his face that hung smiling before the mystery of his life 
by moonlight. Boy’s treasures are their brightest under the 
moon. ‘Take them into the sunlight, and they turn into 
tinsel and fairy, gold. All boys hide their precious things 
away; boys have the perpetual pirate in them; the secret 
thing is the thing beautiful evermore. 

Anyway, my Captain was quick to fasten himself upon 
that rare man who had enough of the boy in him to make a 
friend. And all the boys of the neighborhood he loved and 
brought up. He held them open of mouth with his stories 
of digging for treasure. To be sure, when it came to part- 
nering him with a spade under the waning moon—that was 
another thing. I remember how Captain Pye rose suddenly 
from the bushes by the roadside to ask me to go over to the 
Orr-place cellar with him late one night when I was bicy- 
cling home ahead of a rising thunderstorm. I used the 
thunder lifting its white head in the west as my excuse to 
be gone. Yet listening to treasure hunting was all that a 
boy could ask of bliss. 

I am mighty glad I never did get courage up to go with 
the man to lay bare the bones of old houses. I should have 
spoiled his sport by being at his elbow, and the task that 
would have flowered later into the shining lies of his narra- 
tion would have been a blight and a mockery. For Captain 
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Pye was the most artistic and thorough liar that ever lived. 
He was a poet; that was the long and the short of the mat- 
ter. An hour of turning over old potsherds became a visit 
with the “Arabian Nights” when he described it. And since 
Pye was wellnigh an illiterate man, I take my hat off to his 
fertile mind; the “hants” and the jinns of his stories did not 
come from any “Arabian Nights” at all; he made them all 
up out of whole cloth.—Don’t try to tell me that we have 
hated titles in this land of the Free since the days of the 
Third George. We New Englanders are the first to recog- 
nize princely qualities when we meet them and to call them 
princely names. How else does it come that we give any 
outstanding man, good at the tiller or good at telling tales, 
the title of captain? Captain Pye came honestly by his. 

A prince of liars he was, and I never dare to hope I shall 
meet his like again. He was Paul Bunyan in the flesh. The 
things that man hadn’t done and seen! It takes an illiter- 
ate man, a man who is boy enough to be above books and 
learning, to make an epic. I am glad I had a chance to live 
part of my boyhood in the “Odyssey”! And this “Odyssey” 
was all the more pleasing because it was out of the sun, be- 
cause it was laid in the land of the shadows and the moon. 

For all his catholicity in “hants” and “cusses,” the Cap- 
tain was at his vivid best when he was trafficking in pirates 
pure and simple.—‘‘Godfrey Diamonds!’—that was his 
favorite oath, and it set off most of his sentences—“If you 
want to see a sight to make your eyeballs water, just you 
sail out under the lee of Lumbo Ledges when the wind is 
north-northwest! You can look down there through forty 
fathoms of the smartest, clearest, crystallest water and see 
the white skulls of pirates a-grinning up at you. Their eyes 
are sharper’n gimlets and the Old Boy in them bigger’n a 
woodchuck. Ali bare bones but their eyes. They looked 
so hard with them eyes that they turned into tourmaloons 
tnd emeralds and diamonds. Cross my heart and hope to 
die!—You go out there and look for yourself. North- 
northwest wind, mind you!” 
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You could always tell what islands the pirates had been 
on in that wilderness of islands in Casco Bay. Sooner or 
later the men who made a profession of going about and col- 
lecting Spanish silver-pieces and golden crucifixes and hid- 
ing them in all intriguing places found it necessary to cache 
also the unhallowed remains of the ladies they had acquired 
as incidentals in their business. Wherever those poor 
creatures lie buried no grass will grow forevermore. You 
can tell to the inch which of them were the tall and queenly 
ladies, for the blighted soil turns black above them. You 
can trace something of their beauty—and the pirates had 
an eye for beauty—in their contours that blacken the earth. 
And when you come upon such places, where no birds ever 
sing, you may call off your treasure hunt for the day. No 
proper pirate ever mixed his amours with his gold. The 
two lie apart. 

Time and time again Captain Pye had been within a step 
of the hoard of hoards of all the pirates. He had never 
quite gotten his hand upon it; hence life was still a glory 
and a catch in the breath. There was always at the last 
moment something to hold Captain Pye back, some rapture 
or some terror. After all, we must not lay hold upon the 
things we love and worship in this world, or we shall have 
ashes in our hands. 

That treasure greater than all the other smaller caches of 
coins and chalices, which the Captain had often seen here 
and there and had scorned to seize as too easy game, lay ina 
lonely place at the center of Whaleboat Island. The Cap- 
tain’s best story was the story of the memorable night when 
he almost had it: 

“The tide was up, and the moon was full. I rowed close 
in under the hemlocks and moored my skiff. The earth 
seemed to quake-like when I stepped out on it. But I was 
reckoning on seeing what I had come to see. First I went 
over grass, and my shadow crotched where I crotched and 
did what I did. Then it was junipers and ledges to bark 
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your shins. Then it was a quag-bog and black lilies like you 
never saw by broad daylight a-quivering there. Then it 
was woods, high woods and dark as a pocket. Hoot-owls, 
maybe, but not another sound. It got cold as Charity. 
Then—Godfrey Diamonds!—the hairs fetched up stiff on 
my back! Somebody opened up and begun to sing. Sing till 
your blood run cold. Pretty, but awful high up and lone- 
some. The way the wind howls around the house in the 
winter—‘no pork, no ’lasses’. I crept up on the singing. All 
of a sudden I see a light. Like rotten wood you see glow- 
ing in the woods at night, or a codfish maybe lying in a dark 
cupboard. Dim. I edged up. Mother of Moses!—there 
was a handsome little tyke a-setting on his bottom and 
warbling fit to die, but his head wan’t where his head ought 
to be. He had it in his lap a-holding it in his little hands 
like it was one of them punkin jacky-lanterns! Just a 
stump where his hed ought to grow. But he could sing— 
that laddie. His lips like a bell and his eyes shut tight. 
After a bit, I see he was a-setting on a keg. Then I guessed 
what he was up to. He was set there to keep an eye on the 
treasure chist after the pirates had sliced off his head even 
with his ears. Sure as preaching, there was the chist I had 
been looking for all my born days. A big wooden chist with 
the spike heads a-shining and the big brass bands all around. 
Right in plain sight at the lad’s feet. But down in a hole, 
sort of. Then I looked and I see there was three steps lead- 
ing down to it, just right to step down on comfortable, and 
a nice handy iron ring in the top of the chist to heave it up 
by. I watched the boy for a minute and see he wan’t going 
to stand in my way. He just kept on letting the song out. 
So I stepped down two of the steps. But you can bet your 
sweet big-toes Captain Pye wan’t a-going no further. I 
know what them third steps is! They sink down the min- 
ute you step on them, and down you go into the bowels of 
the earth, and there won’t never be no grave dug for you! 
And I had too much sense to put any fingers of mine on that 
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ring in the chist. Them rings stick to your fingers till King- 
dom Come. So I just stood still and reached round and 
fetched up a rock as big as your cranium, and [I let her fly 
smack onto that there box. Ker-bang! Up flew the cover, 
and out went my eyes. Godfrey! What a sight I see! A 
million rubies and onyxes, jacinths and hyacinths, lapis 
Lazaruses, emeralds and turkusses! And the dollars!— 
they was big as cartwheels and yaller as the moon. And 
right in the middle of all them jools was a skull as big as 
an ox’s! Joshua Jugful! I wanted them shiny, things! I 
picked up a limb and poked it through a gold ring you could 
slip over your wrist with a diamond blazing bigger’n a goose 
egg on it. 

“T had just rigged that thing on the branch when that 
headless boy raised a screech to wake the dead, and I dented 
the earth with the butt of my, breech. For I heard them 
coming. I never had seen them yet. I never see them then. 
I hope I never do see them. But I heard them coming. 
Golly mighty, wan’t they coming! And wan’t they hopping 
mad! ‘Trees two hundred feet high was a-crashing down 
like splinters. The old bull spruces was a-touching their 
tops to the ground. The moon came out where the trees 
went down. And yelling!—Godfrey Diamonds, hell was 
all loose and coming. Well! I guess I picked up my feet 
and put them down in new places! Frequent! I didn't 
bother about no ring. I was out of them spruces before you 
could say scat and over the quag-bogs and over the med- 
ders. I tore my painter loose and started to shove off the 
skiff. And then, you might not believe it, but that tide that 
stood at tip-top high water mark ran off over the skyline 
like steam out of a kittle! Thunder and lightning!—the 
water was all gone out of the bay! But I heard them com- 
ing, and I strained my breeches fit to split, and I started 
a-shoving. I shoved that boat faster’n chain lightning off'n 
a greased pig’s back, and I never let up till I was safe in 
thirty fathoms. Even then I could hear them things a- 
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ig snorting and a-churning up the water till my blood run cold. 
nd But I got away. . . . Boy, you can look upon the man 
fly as has seen Captain Kidd’s own chist and is here to tell the 
er, tale. But I’ve got white hairs on my head!” 

A I always made the Captain come with me a piece on my 

Dis way home from his cabin after dark. 

— I guess the Captain is still in his full vigor and growing 

nd more epic with the years. I saw him recently, and, though 

as he has left the pinewoods cabin and is working at the tame 

I trade of carpentering in an unsightly section of a growing 

Id town, he still draws the boys around him. What need has 

se he for books or travel or wife and children, when he has his 
imagination to take around with him in his head? His hairs 

at are all white now, but he must be even more of a boy. Some 

ed men there are whom the gods love. 
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LAFCADIO HEARN 
By PERCY H. BOYNTON 


I 
S OME of us whose memories reach back to fin de siécle 


days can recall from the nineties the occasioial men- 
tion of a strange and exotic literary name and the re- 
currence of a new and mysterious political term. The name 
___had-the Tilt of a fragment of verse, and the term insinuated 


itself into the consciousness of the elect with the quiet in- 
sistency of drifting leaves in Autumn. We heard the name 
and the term over and over again with the uneasy suspicion 
that maybe there were people who knew what they meant, 
and that we ourselves might be able to learn if only we 
should try for a moment; but the suggestions in them were 
subtly remote, and the more urgent subjects of Kennan’s 
Siberian exposures and the Dreyfus affair and the Boer 
War and the beef scandal drove them into the backgrounds 
of our minds where we were willing to let oblivion take the 
hindmost. 

So we allowed them to drift by in print and dinner-table 
talk—Lafcadio Hearn and Imperialism—and we connected 
them in an association of ideas that was not altogether false, 
for both of them would have carried us beyond the confines 
of America if we had been ready to go; but most of us were 
unready. In matters literary and political we were any- 
thing but worldly then; we lived to ourselves, and at best we 
were neighborly and at worst Bohemian. We oscillated be- 
tween Old Chester and the Latin Quarter. As neither of 
them was concerned with Imperialism we forgot about it; 
and we either forgot about Hearn or vaguely tried to fit him 
into the Latin Quarter, not realizing that he had moved 
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away. from all that sort of thing years before we had heard 
of him, and had become a citizen of the world who knew 
what Imperialism was and had very little use for it. 

A few people read his books and bought them—actually 
enough to bring him modest literary returns before his death. 
He was writing about Japan when we found him out. But 
we were interested in the new Japan that was whipping 
China and Russia, and he was writing about the old one; 
so the vogue did not spread very far. If we were to go to 
the Orient at all most of us wanted to see the Orient down- 
to-date, the Orient of open ports and cantonments, the ten- 
uously bridged abyss between East and West, or the opera 
bouffe Orient of Kipling. Yet some of Hearn’s readers 
continued because they wanted really to understand some 
part of the Orient as seen by one who loved it. And others 
continued because they found that this observer had the soul 
of a poet and wrote a beautiful prose. One little volume 
after another came out and had its little posthumous day, 
for the writer had died early. in the new century; until fi- 
nally with a weariness for an occidental world which had 
come to its logical climax in the great War, a larger pub- 
lic, who turned away from ee circumstance with Hudson 
and Conrad and O’Brien an augham and the rest, 
have rediscovered Hearn as they have rediscovered Mel- 
ville, so that at last he has achieved the distinction of a mor- 
tuary monument in sixteen volumes and a large paper edi- 
tion. 

If Hearn had not suffered so from his biographers it 
would be intriguing to pose his case incognito to a eugenist, 
a psycho-analyst and a literary critic. Specifications: an 
Irish father, surgeon in the British army, and a Greek 
mother; loss of both parents in early childhood; upbring- 
ing under the bony and featherless wing of a prosperously 
Victorian great-aunt; schooling in Roman Catholic semi- 
naries; college in newspaper offices, first, in a transplanted 
New England town on the banks of the Ohio, and then in a 
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Gulf port where the last traditions of the Creoles were wan- 
ing before the up-and-coming makers of the New South; at 
thirty-seven, three years of travel, or rather of foreign so- 
journ, mostly in the French West Indies; and finally four- 
teen years of writing and teaching in Japan, and death at 
the age of fifty-four. Given these experiences to a little 
half-blind and supersensitive man, what would Ireland, 
Greece, the Middle-West, the isles of tropic seas and a 
Japan filled with invading aliens contribute to his culture? 
And what would his culture contribute to ours? 

Yet psychological data are so elusive and their interpre- 
tation so debatable that it is better to remain on familiar 
ground. Literary amateurs in psycho-analysis seldom fail 
to be interesting if they have any gift with the pen, but they 
seldom succeed in carrying any conviction with them. They 
are too much like the zestful traveling man who has mas- 
tered the psychology of salesmanship, in twenty lessons, 
and feels that all human life is compassable in a few pat 
phrases. On the other hand the scientific gentry who can 
reduce art to the behavior of the optic nerve or the adrenal 
gland are usually so learned in nerves and glands that they 
have either misconceptions of art or no conception at all. 
Lafcadio Hearn long ago suffered much at the hands of one 
of these; and as if that were not enough, a new biographer, 
twenty years after Hearn’s death, laboriously wrought to- 
gether a fabric of purple patches in a spirit that was even 
more ghoulish than Gould’s. 

For the gossip-monger there is more or less to gloat over 
in the first two-thirds of Hearn’s career; he can find a little 
here and there in the remainder. Hearn was undersized, 
homely and near-sighted. The chronicler of his “Ameri- 
can Days” harps on these facts with an insistence that ap- 
proaches malignity. In the early part of his literary career 
Hearn was at times morbid in his interests, and as a bohe- 
mian he passed through a succession of affairs with women. 
On these his biographer dilates with disgusting delight. 
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Hearn was fickle, irritable and sometimes ungrateful—facts 
which a prosecutor might introduce at the expense of a de- 
fendant, though they are critically irrelevant. Hearn was 
egregiously. the artist, but his biographer seems not to have 
been interested in this. The hiatus between his artistry and 
his life was rather greater than in the case of Poe. Yet 
what Rufus Griswold did to befoul Poe is quite equalled by 
the inquiries and opinions of Messrs. Gould and Tinker. 
Seeing him with myopic eyes they lost sight of his mind and 
the depths of life and the heights of beauty that his mind’s 
eye revealed. 

Hearn was a romanticist who found his double impulse 
in a distrust of the theology under which he was brought up, 
and the sordid life into which he was thrust, his philosophi- 
cal support in the teachings of Herbert Spencer, and his re- 
lease in a lifelong search for beauty. 


II 


His earliest memories of baby-boyhood were of being 
nightly, condemned to the Child’s Room, and of being locked 
there in the blackness—the light turned out for the sapient 
reason that the Child was afraid of the dark. Ghosts came 
and he was forbidden to talk about them, because they did 
not exist and could not hurt him. But as his benignant 
elders invoked the Holy Ghost he was impelled in due time 
to inquiries about God, and to hideous information about a 
malevolent deity who was chiefly the God of hell. The 
beauty of the surrounding world was obliterated for him. 

Then came the revelation, through some finely illustrated 
books on art, of the splendid, virile and lovely deities of 
Greek mythology. It was a thrilling delight—‘the contrast 
between that immortal loveliness and the squalor of the 
saints and the patriarchs and the prophets” of his religious 
pictures—the contrast between heaven and hell. This fresh 
delight was soon assailed, however, when his pagan leanings 
were discovered and Christian propriety edited the pic- 
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tures. The naiads, dryads, graces and muses were rendered an 
breastless, and modest garments were put on gods and He 
cherubs—“large, baggy. bathing drawers, woven with cross- po! 
strokes of a quill pen, so designed as to conceal all curves of pe 
beauty,” with the result of affording the boy problems in To 
restoring the hidden lines of grace. Finally an honest con- ter 
fessional admission that he had desired the devil to come to om 
him in the form of a beautiful woman, was met with such his 
dire admonitions that he was filled with joy at the hope that H 
the temptation might actually be achievable. It was the a | 
final confirmation of his paganism; he never forgave Chris- lat 
tianity. Not mature enough for speculative philosophy, he - 
applied the pragmatic test, and was content to reject the re- O 
ligion on the authentically scriptural ground of judging it It 
by such fruits as he could know. Subsequent schooling in 
Roman Catholic seminaries did not bring him back to the sil 
arms of the church; and disowning by his rich relatives and wi 
the poverty of his later boyhood failed to reconcile him to to 
the grimmest realities of a Christian civilization—the reali- = 
ties of the slum and the workhouse. He had the solidest of la 
grounds for his later “inclination to believe that Roman- ™ 
ticism itself was engendered by religious conservatism.” - 
The revolt begun against dogma was re-inflamed by cir- ™ 
cumstances. From his late teens until his late twenties he h 
was living from hand to mouth as an unknown. He suf- h 
fered penury and hunger. It was the kind of life that often " 
drives men into crime; it seldom keeps them immaculate - 
from vice, for the conventions are best conserved in con- ” 
ventional circumstances. During these years Hearn be- " 
came acquainted with much that was horrible; and he wrote 
about some of it. His celebrated report of the “T'an-Yard P 
murder” revealed his powers, and shocked some of his later , 
critics. He had simply come to the point of such emotional I 
numbness that only a violent stimulus could stir him to ut- . 
terance. For a while he was a frank sensation seeker. 


His steeple-jack ascent of a church spire was in search for 
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another thrill—and he got it and transmitted it to paper. 
He described himself at the time as “the sensational re- 
porter.” “To produce qualms in the stomachs of other 
people,” he wrote of himself, “affords him especial delight. 
To borrow the picturesque phraseology of Jean Paul Rich- 
ter, his life path was ever running down into vaults and out 
over graves.” But as an extremist, and an amusing one to 
his observing self, he believed not only in the “Revoltingly 
Horrible” but also in the “Excruciatingly, Beautiful.” In 
a little more serious mood he wrote to a friend ten years 
later, “I think a man must devote himself to one thing in 
order to succeed; so I have pledged me to the worship of the 
Odd, the Queer, the Strange, the Exotic, the Monstrous. 
It quite suits my temperament.” 

Yet before long he had come to a change of heart, pos- 
sibly through the experience of feeling more certainty as to 
where the next meal was coming from and more stability as 
to his position among men. As “the sensational reporter”’ 
in Cincinnati he had liked to be shocking. It had been a 
lark to be bold and bad in print, and when he had been pre- 
vented, through rejection or expurgation, he had reveled 
in the luxury of persecution, for he had wanted to go the 
whole route with the French school of sensation. He might 
have known all the complacent joy of martyrdom—though 
his particular martyrdom was only muzzledom—if he had 
not somewhat suddenly become conscious of reviving Saxon 
inhibitions. He went over to the camp of the beautiful and 
was ready, to out-Herod Herod in his abuse of the natural- 
ists. 

His reaction was no less violent than unpredictable. He 
protested at the “raw and bloody pessimism” of Zola, whose 
stories were a “putrid mass of realistic fiction 
literary fungi begotten of social rottenness.” It all indi- 
cated to him an underlying national degeneracy. The 
French language encountered his wrath: it was peculiarly 
adapted to enshrouding the most awful forms of human 
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depravity with exquisite art. ‘The French masters were who 
especially endowed for the deftest dissections in morbid mor 
anatomy. With the unction of a recent convert Hearn wha 
thanked his stars that literary conservatism still reigned in uns] 
England and the United States. He was grateful for the ope 
prevailingly “brawny moral tone’ that characterized Dick- dicu 
ens and Thackeray; the power of self-control among Eng- In : 
lish and American writers; the retention of the primal pur- pro 
pose of fiction, which was to recreate minds that were weary pur 
of the toil and strife of the world. The sensational reporter 
who had anticipated the fin de siécle decadents in pursuit of mal 
the horrible and the monstrous was become an ethical ro- toil 
manticist. rea 
In this reaction against the world of Christian creed, the not 
actual world of circumstance, and the artistic realm of rat 
naturalism and realism Hearn continued to the end. In the lav 
life that surrounded him as a journalist he saw no more to the 
admire in New York than in London, or in Cincinnati than hu 
in New York. Even in New Orleans the human city of the cor 
day was buried under a lava flood of sordid chicane. The ove 
golden sunlight of eternal summer shone for him on a char- tea 
nel house of corruption. He was ready to abandon himself tio 
to cynical scepticism—was, in fact, abandoned to it—when em 
he found himself under the spell of Herbert Spencer, m 
thenceforth his literary superman. thi 
an 
Il ec 
The experience of Spencerolatry is a common one in liter- mi 
ary history, but in Hearn’s case it was an experience with a pl 
difference. Often the effect was to deprive the young be- 
liever of a comfortable faith. ‘The ‘Data of Ethics’ and fa 
‘First Principles’” said Theodore Dreiser, for example, w 
“nearly killed me, took away every shred of belief from me, Ww 
showed me that I was a chemical atom in a whirl of unknown tc 
forces . . . I went into the depths and am not sure di 
that I have ever got entirely out of them.” But for Hearn, o' 
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who was deep in the center of indifference, the effect was 
more like a positive redemption: “I . . . learned 
what an absurd thing positive skepticism is. I also found 
unspeakable comfort in the sudden and, for me, eternal re- 
opening of the Great Doubt which renders pessimism ri- 
diculous, and teaches a new reverence for all forms of faith.” 
In a word, what Hearn derived from Spencer was an ap- 
proach to the study of human experience and a stimulus to 
pursue the study for himself. 

The result of the study was a new artistic trinity, of ro- 
manticism, idealism, and moralism. The mind, wearied by 
toil and strife, could be recreated only in escape from 
reality; the escape should be to an ideal world; but this was 
not preeminently a sensuously beautiful world, it was 
rather a morally beautiful world. As surely as there was a 
law of progress a new idealism must arise. The morals of 
the present world, he held, are avenues to the fulfilment of 
human possibilities. It is for this sound reason that the 
common sense of the mass always condemns any attempt to 
overthrow the moral code. Yet for the educated the new 
teaching of ethics should substitute a rational for an emo- 
tional morality, though it is fitting that for the mass the old 
emotional reactions towards the virtues should preserve the 
moral balance of the world. In the ideal world, however, 
this balance will be preserved through inherited instinct, 
and only, in a social order where this prevails can the con- 
sciousness of the code be allowed to sleep. Short of this 
millennium, therefore, moral idealism must be sought and 
practised because of its necessity as a regulating force. 

In arriving at these conclusions, though he never strayed 
far from the trail blazed by his teacher, Hearn was not 
wholly preoccupied with following the marks. His eyes 
were open to the whole path and his imagination reached on 
to the end of the journey. So it developed that Spencer’s 
dicta interested him not as finalities so much as reopenings 
of the Great Doubt. He saw what otherwise intelligent 
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people are continually failing to see—that any doubt may Sp 
lead the way to fine adventure, and that it is anything but ad 
a doubt that precludes all but one possibility. As a conse- pea 
quence, without clearly articulating his procedure, he cal 
moved on to the scientific theory of multiple hypotheses, 
He was already on guard against the Jack Horner type of 


philosophizing that leaps to fond conclusions derived from a 
a single plum. He was willing to admit that to human he 
vision truth is an iridescent thing, changing hues as the re 
light plays upon it; that an old principle may turn out to be la 
not quite true, and yet to contain an evident measure of hi 
truth that may not be rejected; that in the explanations of se 
life an order of ideas, temporarily out of fashion, may come je 
back into favor if it is found to offer a better explanation ca 
than the set which is in vogue. tk 

Herbert Spencer might very, likely have seemed to his fc 
new disciple an approach to infallibility even if Hearn had w 


lived out his life in America; but the influence was doubled 
when Hearn found in the history of Japanese culture a h 
multitude of confirmations for what Spencer had derived 
from other sources on the nature of individual and social 
life. His whole volume, “Japan: an Attempt at an Inter- 
pretation,” is interspersed with allusions to Spencer's 
generalization and the corresponding facts in Japanese life. 
Near the beginning is the acknowledgment that “the evolu- 
tional history of ancestor worship, much the same in all 
countries, offers in the Japanese cult remarkable evidence 
of Herbert Spencer’s exposition of the law of religious de- 
velopment.” There are citations of Spencer in reference 
to the spirits of the dead, the longevity of religious dynas- 
ties, the intensity of patriotism in militant societies, the 
vague character of the Shinto hierarchy, the theory that the 
greater Gods of a people represent the later forms of ances- 
tor worship, even the thesis that elaborate pronominal dis- ) 
tinctions prevail where subjection is extreme. The chapter : 
on “The Higher Buddhism” is a running commentary on 
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Spencerian doctrines, the book is appended with Spencer’s 
advice to the Japanese nation on the proper policy. toward 
occidental intruders, and the last reference to hin in the text 
calls him the wisest man in the world. 

Hearn’s sex philosophy, if it deserves so formal a name, 
was not unrelated to the Spencerian influence and was in- 
terwoven with his Japanese experience. It was not until 
he had attempted to think life through that his instinctive 
reactions became convictions and his convictions were trans- 
lated into words. Until then his impulse seems to have led 
him to shroud in reticence every phase of sexual emotion or 
sexual experience. His reticence was not because the sub- 
ject was holy, and not because it was base, but simply be- 
cause it was intimately personal. It belonged to himself— 
though perhaps not quite as normally as the appetite for 
food and drink—but it was no more to be dwelt on than 
were the details of the digestive process. 

Just this reticence he found in Japan; and as a teacher 
he found himself under the necessity of explaining to his 
students the depth and width of the difference between 
Eastern and Western thinking when he attempted to give 
them some understanding of the prevalence of love as a 
theme in English literature. “It is all very unfamiliar to 
you,” he said in substance to them, “English literature is 
permeated with references to romantic love. You don’t 
talk about such matters over here. You will be surprised, 
but you needn’t be horrified. It is actually respectable 
enough, if only you understand it. You see, women in the 
occident ” 'To these boys he did not express him- 
self as freely as to one of his old New Orleans friends: “We 
live in the murky atmosphere of desire in the West—an 
erotic perfume emanates from all that artificial life of ours 
—we keep the senses perpetually stimulated with a million 
ideas of the eternally feminine, and our very language re- 
flects the strain. The Western civilization is using all its 
arts, its science, its philosophy in stimulating and exagger- 
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ating and exacerbating the thought of sex. . . . Itnow 
seems, even to me, almost disgusting.” 

He inclined to be satisfied with the Japanese way. of 
despatching the problem by removing artificial obstacles, 
The social order belonged to the dominant male whose in- 
terests were divided between the worship of his ancestors 
and the perpetuation of his line. As there was no economic 
barrier to marriage he mated early, knew no suppressed de- 
sires, enjoyed the devoted subjection of his wife, and de- 
sired no intimacy of companionship, but held her in abiding 
respect as the lamp of the ever-burning flame of life, 
Everything was done decently and in order—or at least if 
it was not so done, when the order was violated it was agreed 
not to complicate the social theory by acknowledging the 
violation. To the alien observer there were two notable ex- 
ceptions to the code: the geisha, and the romantic love of 
folk and fairy tale. These were not even dismissed from 
the discussion. ‘They were ignored; presumably as being 
unpertinent—obviously, either too gross or too sublimated. 

Yet withal in Japan Hearn felt that the golden mean was 
to be found somewhere between where he was and where he 
had been. There was something of himself in the Western 
life that he almost abhorred. ‘There was something ne- 
gatively unsatisfactory in the ruthlessly regulated life of 
the East. The overstimulated sense of sex “cultivates one’s 
aesthetic faculty at the expense of all the rest. And yet— 
perhaps its working is divine behind all that veil of vulgarity 
and lustfulness. It is cultivating also, beyond any question, 
a capacity for tenderness the Orient knows nothing of.” 

As a good philosopher Hearn did not find in the roman- 
tic impulse any excuses for repudiating the obligations of 
life. His constancy to Spencer’s leadership was equalled 
only. by his constancy to his family; and they are of one 
piece. Deep in a disgust with a surrounding wor'd which 
in his latter years was choosing to blast him as “an atheist, 
a debauchee, a disreputable ex-reporter” he analyzed him- 
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self as Spencer might have: “My dear friend, the first neces- 
sity for success in life is to be a good animal. As an animal 
you don’t work well at all. Furthermore you are out of 
harmony mentally and morally with the life of society; you 
represent broken-down tissues. There is some good in the 
ghostly. part of you, but it would never have developed un- 
der comfortable circumstances. Hard knocks and intel- 
lectual starvation have brought your miserable little animula 
into some sort of shape. It will never have full opportunity 
to express itself, doubtless, but perhaps that is better. It 
might otherwise make too many mistakes; and it has not 
sufficient original force to move the sea of human mind to 
any storm of aspiration. Perhaps in some future state. . . .” 

Here the voice of Spencer ceases and Hearn takes up 
the theme in his own person: “I think civilization is a fraud 
because I don’t like the hopeless struggle. If I were very 
rich I should think perhaps quite differently — or, what 
would be still more rational, try not to think at all about 
it . . . I am already deemed the ‘moral plague-spot’ 
of Japan by the dear missionaries. Next week I'll try them 
with an article on “The Abomination of Civilization.’ ” 
“But I have at home a little world of about eleven people, 
to whom I am Law and Light and Food. It is a very gentle 
world. It is only happy when I am happy. If I even look 
tired, it is silent and walks on tiptoe. It is a moral force. 
I dare not fret about anything when I can help it — for 
others would fret more. So I try to keep right.” 


IV 


Throughout his career Hearn, the artist. was pulled by 
rival forces. He wanted to prepare himself for writing and 
to write what would last. He had had enough of making 
copy under pressure for newspapers. At the same time he 
entertained none of the illusions of the lazy-inspired. He 
must fill his mind and plan his work and lay out ambitious 
programs and submit to the “Foul Fiend Routine.” And 
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always he must keep his sensibilities alert and wait patiently 
for the flash of perception that would reveal a broad pros- 
pect or thrill him with the inevitable word. Nothing that 
could be known or felt was inexpressible—but the right ex- 
pression might come—and for subtle feelings should come 
—as a happy surprise. He must be an aeolian harp or a 
sensitized plate, a medium prepared with slow solicitude to 
respond to the gentlest zephyr or the first gleams of dawn. 

His journalistic writing, to judge from the best of it that 
has been recently, reprinted, was facile and fluent and ob- 
vious in its effects as such writing should be. At that it was 
strikingly literary for the columns of the daily press, even 
for the unyellowed American press of the 1880’s. Hearn’s 
contributions passed from horrors to oddities and from oddi- 
ties to fantasies. There was a measure of scrupulous trans- 
lation from the French and an element of leaves from 
stranger literatures—Egyptian, Persian, Indian, Chinese, 
Finnish. There was a good deal of erudition in some of the 
papers. It sounds encyclopedic and some of it may have 
been drawn from thesauruses; but the titles in his own ex- 
otic library go far toward proving that he was a genuine 
delver in quaint lores. His liking for the recondite cropped 
out all through his career, sometimes as in the charming 
chronicle of Pére Labat, the Martinique pioneer, and some- 
times as in the perfunctory literary and entomological sum- 
maries for which a Japanese student had done the prelimi- 
nary drudgery. But the best of his writing, the part that 
is beyond chance of confusion with any one else’s, is the 
writing in which out of his vivid first hand experience, or 
out of his delicately sympathetic interpretation, he pre- 
serves the evanescent charm of scenes and episodes and cul- 
tural traditions that are alien to Anglo-Saxondom. 


Vv 


From the time when Hearn went to New Orleans as an 
aged young man to the end of his short career his life was & 
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succession of infatuations with places and peoples. In this 
aspect his romantic impulse was of the most elemental sort. 
The spirit of the quest was in it, but it sprang superficially 
from restlessness, the feeling that beyond the horizon was 
something fervently. to be desired. The Creole life of the 
Gulf port first stirred him as woodland and stream stirred 
the boy Wordsworth, needing no supplement unborrowed 
from the eye. . . . Then the sensuous experience ful- 
filled itself as the dream became every-day reality, and he 
hungered for new scenes. If he went away, he said, to bleak 
climes, he could long for New Orleans again; but romance 
in one’s grasp ceases to be romance. Or he could choose a 
less austere recourse and seek the sunlit life of unfamiliar 
places. It might be in Florida, the West Indies, southern 
France. Somewhere else he must feel the thrill of fresh 
sensation. “Whenever I go down to the wharves, I look 
at the white-winged ships.. O ye messengers, swift Hermae 
of Traffic, ghosts of the infinite ocean, whither will ye lead 
me?” And again, “If I could only become a consul at Bag- 
dad, Algiers, Ispahan, Benares, Nippon, Bangkok, Nish- 
Binh—or any part of the world where ordinary Christians 
do not like to go! Here is the nook in which my romanti- 
cism still hides.” 

When the choice came, a ship bore him to Martinique, 
where the opulent exuberance of life enthralled him for a 
little. After the subtle reticences of the vanishing Creole 
tradition this island of the West Indies confronted him like 
an extravagant whimsy of nature. There was an ostentation 
of wealth as of a nouveau riche among staid aristocrats; and 
an engaging naiveté. The silver-smith’s bracelets were 
displayed on his young wife’s shapely brown arms, or around 
the chubby wrists of the baby. who was carried naked on his 
mother’s hip. But the excess of stimulant enfeebled his 
imagination ; the color display numbed his senses; the myriad 
rush of new impressions dulled him to any single one of 
them; the heat smothered him like a narcotic; concentration 
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was impossible. Yet a retreat to the farthest contrast 
from all this—a northern city—did not bring the expected 
longing made articulate. In New York there was no emo- 
tion recollected in tranquillity, because there couid be no 
tranquillity for him in Babylon. He was so filled with hor- 
ror for the confusion worse confounded that he had no room 
for happy memories. He had written that he needed new 
vitality after two ‘years in the tropics. He found it, and 
with it a new and vitalized vocabulary: “I want to get back 
among the monkeys and parrots, under a violet sky among 
green peaks and an eternally lilac and lukewarm sea—where 
clothing is superfluous and reading too much of an exertion 
—where everybody sleeps fourteen hours out of the twenty- 
four. This is frightful, night-marish, devilish! Civilization 
is a hideous thing. Blessed is savagery! . . . I came 
in by one door as ‘you went out the other. Now there are 
cubic miles of cut granite and iron fury between us. I shall 
at once find a hackman to take me away. I am sorry not to 
see you—but since you live in hell—what can I do?” 

What he did eventually do was by a happy accident to go 
to another hemisphere. The nearest thing to a haven of 
permanent refuge was offered him by chance and accepted 
as confidingly. as in the nursery formula of opening your 
mouth and shutting your eyes and getting something to 
make you wise. Harper’s Magazine wanted “copy” on 
Japan and Japanese life that might serve as the vehicle for 
special illustrations. When Hearn landed across the Pa- 
cific he had reached Japan never to leave it, for he found 
there all the best that had intrigued him in New Orleans and 
Martinique; the fine manners of a seasoned culture filled 
with speechless dignities, loveliness of sky and sea and vege- 
tation, freedom from the brute massiveness of Occidental 
life. Added to these a temperate climate which neither sap- 
ped nor over-stimulated, and topping all, a domestic life 
which, though it brought its happily acknowledged burdens, 
surrounded him with comfort and harmony and _ ensured 
him peace of mind. 
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Once more, in Japan more slowly than in the West In- 
dies or New Orleans, the first high fervor of enthusiasm 
waned. After the omnipotently beautiful splendor of the 
tropics the quiet grey and blue beauty, of these gentler is- 
lands stilled and soothed him. The people were simple, 
charming, kindly; their games and their dances and their 
legends and their superstitions were immemorially old. 
Even when some of the inland villagers affronted him, they 
did it like harmless, naughty children. But all too soon he 
began to find out that in the gentleness of the people there 
was a baffling effacement of individuality; that the charm 
of all their half lights and half shadows was paid for at the 
cost of all brilliancy; that the immemorial customs had be- 
gotten an insuperable reticence, and that where there were 
no angers there were no hilarities—only the blue and grey 
levels of beautifully, developed amenity and decorum. 

At first Japanese life had seemed one with Japanese 
painting in its strange and curious and magical vividness, 
and he wondered why they both seemed so ghostly, until he 
discovered that it was because of the absence of shadows. 
Spiritually, too, they seemed to see life without shadows. 
“But not long ago,” he wrote indignantly, “the West burst 
into their Buddhist peace, and . . . Japan learned how 
to see shadows in Nature, in life and in thought. 

Then Japan wondered at the shadows of machinery and 
chimneys and telegraph poles; and at the shadows of mines 
and factories, and the shadows in the hearts of those who 
worked there; and at the shadows of houses twenty stories 
high, and of hunger begging under them; and shadows of 
enormous charities that multiplied poverty; and shadows of 
social reforms that multiplied vice; and shadows of shams 
and hypocrisies and swallow-tail coats; and the shadow of 
a foreign God, said to have created man for the purpose of 
an auto-da-fé. Whereat Japan became rather more serious 
and refused to study any more silhouettes. Fortunately for 
the world she returned to her first matchless art; and, for- 
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tunately for herself, returned to her own beautiful faith, 
But some of the shadows still cling to her life; and she can- 
not possibly get rid of them. Never again can the world 
seem quite as beautiful as it did before.” 

Nowhere in his sojournings had he found abundance of 
beauty and abundance of creative energy too. Everywhere 
life was compounded of unequal values. Under the most 
elementary of romantic impulses, the mere impulse of rest- 
lessness, he had strayed about the world, and with the larger An 
impulse of the life-quest he had hoped as he went, some- 
where to find force and beauty, in balance. In his home in 
Japan he seemed to have come to an anchorage; but not for 
long. He must take his boy back to the West for his edu- 
cation; if only to see Japan from a distance he must leave 
his family provided for and return for a while to the civiliza- 
tion he hated but could not resist. He was buoyed by this y 
prospect when he died. 
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FACE TO FACE WITH LEE 


An Aide-de-Camp of Lee, being the Papers of Colonel 
Charles Marshall sometime Aide-de-Camp, Military 
Secretary, and Assistant Adjutant General on the Staff 
of Robert E. Lee, (1862-1865). Edited by Major Gen- 
eral Sir Frederick Maurice: Boston: Little Brown & 
Co. $4.00. 


HEN Anatole France was asked what he was 
\ N | reading he answered “I read nothing—lI re- 
read.” Voltaire in the eighteenth century 
made a somewhat analogous answer to a correspondent 
seeking advice on good books. “There are no good books” 
—answered the sage of Ferney—‘“They have all been burned 
—at least in France.” The Papal Church of those royal days 
made good books contraband. They. were therefore care- 
fully studied; whilst now, good books are smothered under a 
mass of literary junk—manufactured after the manner of 
cheap motor-cars. And thus the weary Main Street man 
learns of books as he learns of patent medicines and ciga- 
rettes through the vast machinery of modern advertising. 
Thank God that I am not dependent for a living on 
wholesale reviewing of books. Stop and imagine for a mo- 
ment the state of your mental digestive apparatus when 
each morning you find new books piled on your desk at the 
rate of two or three dozen a day. The pity of it is that these 
many showily. dressed claimants for popular favour are 
loudly advertised as offering revelations of a startling na- 


ture. How can our friend of Main Street resist such lurid 
appeals? 
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We have had latterly biographies innumerable of every 
notable likely to attract public attention, for instance the 
diatribe on William II by an obscure journalist named Cohn 
who writes of a man whom he has only seen from the side- 
walk, if at all; and who gives his book the sensational title 
of “The Last of the Hohenzollerns”! The American pub- 
lishers advertise what I know to be false by announcing that 
the Imperial victim of this so-called biography meditates a 
reply. Meanwhile the great body of dailies are so depend- 
ent on advertisements for their existence that they treat 
leniently the methods of such biographers—or should I call 
them biographters? 

What joy then to read and re-read, to annotate and 
fondle a modern book of real historical value in biographical 
form! This refers more particularly to the papers of 
Colonel Marshall who was military secretary to Lee during 
the whole of that great man’s important activity in the Con- 
federate army (1862-1865). 

Had these papers been published as the author left them 
their historic value would have been great, but they are made 
immensely more valuable by the admirable editing of so 
good a soldier and scholar as Major General Sir Frederick 
Maurice. He has done for Marshall’s narrative what Yule 
and Cordier did for the story of Marco Polo, or John Bige- 
low for the autobiography of Ben Franklin. 

He has done more than even he suspects, for he has im- 
paired the hitherto unchallenged prestige of John Hay’s 
and John Nicolay’s ten heavy volumes on Abraham Lincoln. 
We Americans are passionate readers of history—I would 
almost assert that Hume and Gibbon, Macaulay, Carlyle, 
and Froude have been more widely circulated in the United 
States than in Great Britain. We also have produced his- 
tories that command the respect of scholars but these for 
the most part deal with peoples far away and institutions 
that do not awaken, the embers of local passion. Motley’s 
“Dutch Republic,” Prescott’s “Mexico,” Thayer’s “Ca- 
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your,” Lea’s “Moriscos in Spain”—such works have a fame 
beyond our borders. But when the theme is nearer home we 
cannot yet unite on the American historian as we do in 
praise of de Tocqueville and of Bryce; of Trevelyan’s 
“American Revolution” or of Henderson’s “Stonewall 
Jackson.” ‘This is reason enough for joy over the work of 
Sir Frederick Maurice which may, we hope, be followed by. 
further studies in the same field. 

Of Colonel Marshall’s twelve chapters the Editor says 
that there is hardly one “which will not be found to contain 
important and authoritative information upon some ques- 
tion which has been a matter of dispute amongst historians.” 
General Maurice not being a Jeffersonian democrat or a 
McKinley republican or even a Theodoric Bull Mooser can 
study great characters like Lee and Grant, Fremont and 
McClellan without any poisonous admixture of political 
rancour. If my meaning is not clear enough, pray read as 
I have read the ten volumes of John Hay and note the zeal 
with which faults are magnified when committed by. other 
than men of his own party. It has remained for Colonel 
Marshall and his British commentator to remove at last 
from George B. McClellan the stain which political exi- 
gencies attempted to fix upon him. Colonel Marshall as the 
only intimate of Lee during those important years gives 
McClellan credit for having planned the campaign against 
Richmond in the manner most dangerous to the Confederate 
cause. McClellan committed faults which are easily pointed 
out by Messrs. Nicolay and Hay who never commanded a 
regiment. Faults were committed by other generals in that 
war, indeed which of them had not several to atone for, even 
Lee himself? But it is not amongst great soldiers that these 
faults are magnified into crimes, and to the glory of our 
regular army North and South be it said that the stones and 
the mud so liberally hurled at McClellan were never aimed 
by such as had campaigned with or against him. 

We have in these pages the highest testimony of General 
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Maurice regarding the honesty and accuracy of Colonel 
Marshall’s notes and military observations (page 157)—to 
quote from General Maurice’s introduction: “This is a 
story which as far as I have been able to ascertain has not 
been told by anyone of like authority.” 
Regarding McClellan we who knew him well can supple- 
ment both Maurice and Marshall by risking the opinion that 
aside from purely military or even political considerations 
he was foredoomed to failure in so far as his fate was de- 
termined by the politicians of Washington and not by one 
of his peers. McClellan like Lee was of distinguished an- 
cestry and the very soul of social chivalry and professional 
rectitude. His beautiful wife was equally remarkable in 
her sphere and whether in Europe or at home the salon of 
the McClellans was a gathering of only such as were of like 
breeding. 
_ We must remember also that when our foremost military 

authority, the then venerable Winfield Scott, selected him 
to command the armies of the United States, there was 
practically no army in the European sense, only a glorified 
levée en masse; and the whole gigantic organization devoly- 
ing upon this young West Point graduate who was then 
only twenty-six years of age. Lee was nearly twenty years 
his senior and so was President Davis, both veterans of the 
Mexican War. Davis had his faults and Marshall frankly 
suggests them, for Lee was under the Confederate consti- 
tution a mere second in command to his fiery President— 
but many a time must “little Mac,” (as he was fondly, called 
by his men,) have envied Lee and Jackson their legal sub- 
ordination to one who was at least capable of discussing the 
problems of a soldier. Whenever Lincoln had a day off in 
Washington he donned his high hat and showed himself in 
the camps of McClellan. Discipline was difficult enough at 
any time but never more so than when the decisions of 4 
properly constituted court martial gave sentences which the 
soft-hearted Lincoln could not help reversing. Lee like 
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Washington had a soft heart also, but the soft heart that 
makes life easy for deserters and lazy pickets puts in peril 
the lives of a whole military detachment. The politicians in 
Washington, spurred on by the howling Press behind them, 
kept clamouring to McClellan for victories and called him 
names ranging from “coward” to “traitor” because he did not 
fulfill their promises of crushing the rebellion in time for the 
fall elections. The political mob could not rise to the level 
of such a man but they could drag him down and guillotine 
him politically as the Paris mob of 1793 did those generals 
who failed in battle. In a word McClellan incurred the 
enmity, of the mob for he was like Lee and George Wash- 
ington, an aristocrat. Had Napoleon been a gentleman he 
would never have lived through his campaign in Italy. 

The publishers have weighted this book with many illus- 
trations that illustrate nothing. Children like a book with 
pictures and childish grown-ups are attracted by them, but 
in a work dealing with character so dramatically portrayed 
as in these pages the addition of portraits taken from a pho- 
tograph that gives but a momentary mood are to me of an 
irreverence like unto that horrible bust of Shakespeare in 
Westminster Abbey or the blasphemous attempts to make 
unto ourselves a graven image of our Blessed Saviour. 
Henry James who was very wise and always witty—if you 
gave him time enough—told me one morning when we 
chatted much together over our early coffee that he did not 
know of any first-class novel that was improved by so-called 
illustrations—au contraire. In his own novels he forbade 
it, whenever possible. 

Liberal quotation is the last refuge of the incompetent 
book-reviewer and so is moisture of the eye and choking in 
the voice. 

Forgive me—yet I defy any reader of this volume to close 
it without a tear and a gulp—as we have done before in 
situations recalling Kipling’s lordly lines— 


—— 
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“But there is neither East nor West, Border, nor Breed, 
nor Birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, tho’ they come 
from the ends of the earth.” 


The Great Civil War is over. It is April of 1865. The 
North has crushed — nay has pulverized — an enemy one 
quarter of his weight in man-power and everything else that 
makes an army strong. The starving troops of Robert E, 
Lee are hopelessly beaten and completely surrounded near 
Appomattox and the curtain is ready to go down on the 
wreckage of the Southern Confederacy and a Northern tri- 
umph soon to be soured by the poison of reckless legislation. 
Colonel Marshall is with his beloved General Lee—let him 
tell the story. No Tacitus could make it more eloquent or 
brief. 

“We struck up the hill towards Appomattox Court 
House. There was a man named McLean who used to live 
on the first battle-field of Manassas, at a house about a mile 
from Manassas Junction. He didn’t like the war, and hay- 
ing seen the first battle of Manassas, he thought he would 
get away where there wouldn’t be any more fighting so he 
moved down to Appomattox Court House. General Lee 
told me to go forward and find a house where he could meet 
General Grant, and of all people, whom should I meet but 
McLean. I rode up to him and said, ‘Can you show me a 
house where General Lee and General Grant can meet to- 
gether.’ He took me into a house that was all dilapidated 
and that had no furniture in it. I told him it wouldn’t do. 
Then he said, ‘Maybe my house will do!’ He lived in a very 
comfortable house, and I told him I thought that would 
suit. I had taken the orderly along with me, and I sent 
him back to bring General Lee and Babcock, who were 
coming on behind. I went into the house and sat down, and 
after a while General Lee and Babcock came in. Colonel 
Babcock told his orderly that he was to meet General Grant, 
who was coming on the road, and turn him in when he came 
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along. So General Lee, Babcock and myself sat down in 
McLean’s parlour and talked in the most friendly and 
affable way. 

“In about half an hour we heard horses, and the first thing 
I knew General Grant walked into the room. There were 
with him General Sheridan, General Ord, Colonel Badeau, 
General Porter, Colonel Parker, and quite a number of 
other officers whose names I do not recall. 

“General Lee was standing at the end of the room op- 
posite the door when General Grant walked in. General 
Grant had on a sack coat, a loose fatigue coat, but he had no 
side arms. He looked as though he had had a pretty hard 
time. He had been riding and his clothes were somewhat 
dusty and a little soiled. He walked up to General Lee and 
Lee recognized him at once. He had known him in the 
Mexican war. General Grant greeted him in the most 
cordial manner, and talked about the weather and other 
things in a very friendly way. Then General Grant brought 
up his officers and introduced them to General Lee. 

“I remember that General Lee asked for General 
Lawrence Williams, of the Army of the Potomac. That 
very morning General Williams had sent word by some- 
body to General Lee that Custis Lee, who had been cap- 
tured at Sailor Creek and was reported killed, was not hurt, 
and General Lee asked General Grant where General Wil- 
liams was, and if he could not send for him to come and see 
him. General Grant sent somebody out for General Wil- 
liams, and when he came, General Lee thanked him for hav- 
ing sent him word about the safety of his son. 

“After a very free talk General Lee said to General 
Grant: ‘General, I have come to meet you in accordance 
with my letter to you this morning, to treat about the sur- 
render of my army, and I think the best way would be for 
you to put your terms in writing.’ General Grant said: 
‘Yes, I believe it will.’ So a Colonel Parker, General 
Grant’s Aide-de-Camp, brought a little table over from 
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a corner of the room, and General Grant wrote the 
terms and conditions of surrender on what we call field note 
paper, that is, a paper that makes a copy at the same time 
as the note is written. After he had written it, he took it 
over to General Lee. 

“General Lee was sitting at the side of the room; he rose 
and went to meet General Grant to take that paper and read 
it over. When he came to the part in which only public 
property was to be surrendered, and the officers were to re- 
tain their arms and personal baggage, General Lee said: 
“That will have a very happy. effect!’ 

“General Lee then said to General Grant: ‘General, our 
cavalrymen furnish their own horses; they are not Govern- 
ment horses, some of them may be, but of course you will 
find them out—any property that is public property, you 
will ascertain that, but it is nearly all private property, and 
these men will want to plough ground and plant corn.’ 

“General Grant answered that as the terms were written, 
only, the officers were permitted to take their private prop- 
erty but almost immediately he added that he supposed that 
most of the men in the ranks were small farmers, and that 
the United States did not want their horses. He would 
give orders to allow every man who claimed to own a horse 
or mule to take the animal home. 

“General Lee having again said that this would have an 
excellent effect, once more looked over the letter, and being 
satisfied with it, told me to write a reply. General Grant 
told Colonel Parker to copy his letter, which was written in 
pencil, and put it in ink. Colonel Parker took the table and 
carried it back to a corner of the room, leaving General 
Grant and General Lee facing each other and talking to- 
gether. There was no ink in McLean’s inkstand, except 
some thick stuff that was very much like pitch, but I had a 
screw boxwood inkstand that I always carried with me in 4 
little satchel that I had at my side, and I gave that to Colonel 
Parker, and he copied General Grant’s letter with the aid 
of my inkstand and my pen. 
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“There was another table right against the wall, and a 
sofa next to it. I was sitting on the arm of the sofa near 
the table, and General Sheridan was on the sofa next to me. 
While Colonel Parker was copying the letter, General 
Sheridan said to me, “This is very. pretty country.’ 

“T said, ‘General, I haven’t seen it by daylight. All my 
observations have been made by night and I haven’t seen 
the country at all myself.’ 

“He laughed at my remark, and while we were talking I 
heard General Grant say this: ‘Sheridan, how many rations 
have you?’ General Sheridan said, ‘How many do you 
want?” and General Grant said, ‘General Lee has about a 
thousand or fifteen hundred of our people prisoners, and 
they are faring the same as his men, but he tells me his 
haven’t anything. Can you send them some rations?’ 

“*Ves,’ he answered. They had gotten some of our ra- 
tions, having captured a train. 

“General Grant said: ‘How many can you send?’ and he 
replied “I'wenty-five thousand rations.’ 

“General Grant asked if that would be enough, and Gen- 
eral Lee replied ‘Plenty; plenty; an abundance’; and Gen- 
eral Grant said to Sheridan ‘Order your commissary to 
send to the Confederate Commissary twenty-five thousand 
rations for our men and his men.’ 

“After a while Colonel Parker got through with his copy 
of General Grant’s letter and I sat down to write a reply. I 
began it in the usua] way: ‘I have the honor to acknowledge 
the receipt of your letter of such a date,’ and then went on 
to say the terms were satisfactory. I took the letter over to 
General Lee, and he read it and said: ‘Don’t say, “I have 
the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of such 
a date;” he is here; just say, “I accept these terms.” ’ Then 
I wrote: 


Headquarters of the Army. of Northern Virginia 


April 9, 1865 
I received your letter of this date containing the terms of 
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the surrender of the Army of Northern Virginia proposed 
by you. As they are substantially the same as those ex- 
pressed in your letter of the 8th instant, they are accepted, 
I will proceed to designate the proper officers to carry the 
stipulations into effect. 

“Then General Grant signed his letter, and I turned over 
my letter to General Lee and he signed it. Parker handed 
me General Grant’s letter, and I handed him General Lee’s 
reply, and the surrender was accomplished.” 

But read the whole book and then read it again for every 
page is good. 

PoULTNEY BicELow 


LAWRENCE 


Revolt in the Desert. By T. E. Lawrence. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. $3.00. 


NCE in awhile there appears, somewhere on earth, 

a man who seems to be the confidential agent of the 

forces that mould the course of history. When 
Fate decides that such a man is needed, she generally ar- 
ranges for him to make his advent into the world in the most 
unpromising and humble circumstances; and she sets him 
down to await his hour in the midst of conditions and events 
that most men, even the wisest and best of the leaders of the 
time, consider commonplace or hopeless. But when the 
hour strikes, the agent of Fate emerges from the crowd, 
takes command, and by virtue, usually, of exceptional 
knowledge of necessary facts that he could not possibly have 
learned by any of the ordinary processes; of exceptional 
understanding of psychology; of exceptionally inflexible 
will; plus an x quality that defies analysis. but outwardly 
is a sort of overwhelming power to compel the unreasoning 
and unreasonable obedience and loyalty of all sorts of men. 
he seizes upon other men’s commonplaces and other men’s 
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hopeless obstacles and employs them, in ways that no one 
ever dared to dream of employing them, to change in some 
essential fashion the course of human destiny. 

Such men have not been numerous: leaders of the more 
ordinary type have usually sufficed to carry out the designs 
of providence. The names of a few of the exceptional ones 
that suggest themselves are: Xenophon; Caesar; Crom- 
well; Danton; Mahomet; Napoleon; Luther; Lord Nel- 
son; Pizarro; Abraham Lincoln; Pasteur; Lenin; and— 
perhaps—Mussolini. Meditating upon these names, and 
the few others that complete the short list, we reach one con- 
clusion that will concern them all equally, and that is this: 
we know what they did, but we are helpless to explain how 
they did it. They rise up out of nowhere, startling man- 
kind by the unexpectedness of their appearance; they sub- 
due opposing forces and men with an audacity that leaves 
us breathless; paying no heed whatever to rules and prece- 
dents, and sometimes even the very limitations of nature 
herself, they. do their work with a finesse and a completeness 
that leave nothing to be desired (in exactly the same way. 
that a sonata by Beethoven or a painting by Titian or a son- 
net by Shakespeare leave nothing to be desired) ; and they 
die without revealing anything that enables us to account 
for their astounding powers. 

To the amazing company of such men must be added the 
name of T. E. Lawrence. Like all the rest of them, he is 
inexplicable. There is nothing in his early life that really 
serves to explain the incredible feat that he accomplished. 
His special knowledge and his uncommon understanding of 
the psychology of the people upon whom he worked his will 
(the desert Arabs) were not peculiar to Lawrence alone of 
all men: there were at least half a dozen officers of the 
British staff in Cairo and in Arabia who knew as much as 
Lawrence, and perhaps more. He had had no military ex- 
perience whatever; indeed, he hates war as it is waged to- 
day. Physically, he is one of the most insignificant of men. 
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A medical board contemptuously rejected him as absolutely 
unfit when he tried to enlist in “Kitchener’s Mob.” Guy 
All that we can say of Lawrence is that men like him are 
beyond understanding. Nothing explains them: most of | 
them can be said to have no heredity beyond that which is ] 
common to the mediocre average of men; environment cer- I 
tainly does not account for them, for most of them were born € 
into and lived in environments that were in every way un- his 3 
favorable or hostile; and experience seems to play no part nerv 
in developing their powers, because most of them did their ady, 
work in fields in which they had had little, if any, exercise. strai 
Napoleon was a lieutenant like any other lieutenant in the sure 
French army. Genghis Khan was the son of a petty chief- scien 
tain, with no advantages that were not also possessed by, the come 
sons of a hundred other petty chieftains among the Mongols. W 
Lenin was a poor Jewish boy, born without any of the favors noe 
of fortune. Pizarro was a bastard abandoned at the door occu 
of a monastery; when he grew a little, the Prior set him to Gre 
herding swine on the cruel hills of Castille, and when he be- ache 
. came a man, he was so unlettered that he could barely scrawl husic 
his name. othe 
| We have said—we believe with truth—that such men are —_ 
not numerous. But rare as they are, there is one thing rarer tem] 
still: and that is, a man of this type who adds to his other — 
powers an adequate power of self-expression. Most men —_ 
of this sort say little and write less; what they do write is to n 
usually not literature in any sense, but is merely a necessary at t 
and technical part of the work they are sent here to ac- rig 
complish. But once in an age a man appears who manages Guy 
to achieve a masterpiece of action, and then manages to de- N 
scribe that action in a masterpiece of literature. Xenophon ™ 
did this, and so did Caesar. Where shall we look for other ast 
such works? i 
Well, Lawrence’s book is one of the others. a 
JAMES C. BaRDIN che 
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THE SPIRIT AND THE FLESH 


Guy de Maupassant. A Biographical Study. By Ernest 
Boyd. New York: Alfred A. Knopf. $4.00. 


N GUY DE MAUPASSANT?’S sensitive soul the 

materialism that marks our epoch grew like a tumor, 

enslaved his body and spirit, and ended by shattering 
his reason. Or put it this way: in Guy de Maupassant’s 
nervous system lay the germ of an organic, inherited mal- 
ady, which, aggravated by sexual excesses, landed him in a 
strait-jacket, in a private lunatic asylum at Passy. I am 
sure our generation will prefer to put it that way; it is more 
scientific. Yet as Maupassant himself said, “Our diseases 
come from microbes, but where do the microbes come from?” 

What a chance for another psychological biography, with 
no effort at all: the growing fear of being alone, the pre- 
occupation with suicide, autoscopy (we must use some 
Greek derivatives, preferably newly-learned), violent head- 
aches, dilated pupil, general neurasthenia, ending in “de- 
lusions of persecution,” “delusions of grandeur,” and all the 
other claptrap of modern psychology “discovering” new 
names for things that Moses and Ramses II and their con- 
temporaries were almost forgetting. Mr. Ernest Boyd, the 
newest translator of Maupassant’s complete works, con- 
scious of his chance to “study up” in a medical library, chose 
to make in his first paragraph a gesture of slight impatience 
at the psychologizers who recently broke into the world’s 
morgue in the name of biography; and proceeds to recreate 
Guy de Maupassant in these admirable pages. 

Maupassant was a sensualist, a voluptuary. I take it one 
can observe this without moralizing. He regarded women, 
as he regarded other meat, exclusively from the consumer’s 
point of view. And to no meat did he take the robust and 
joyful appetite of Rabelais. He approached with his in- 
telligence the problems of cook and prostitute. The artful 
chef creates the illusion of that Rabelaisian hunger for the 
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jaded nineteenth-century appetite; and the successful 
prostitute creates the illusion of love. Married life, he 
might say, is a combination of artless cooking and artless 
love—‘“the chill, monotonous, and vulgar habits of conjugal 
love.” 

Though he boasted of being a gourmet with both women 
and other delicacies, he saw no reason—as he wrote Maizeroy 
—to consider sentimental love anything else than “the hypo- 
crisy of copulation.” And at twenty-two he was complain- 
ing to Flaubert of the physical monotony of women, to 
which the hard-working old fellow-Norman suggested that 
abstinence might prove a simple alternative. 

Fundamentally he regarded women—which meant sexual 
pleasure—as trivial; and life revenged itself on him by mak- 
ing him thrall to sex. Along with other members of the 
Zola group he warred on the bourgeois Third Republic; 
and he became slave to money. He lived in what would 
have been to his friend Flaubert great luxury, but he 
wrangled with his publishers over money. and he had that 
driven feeling money gives us. He turned to the theatre— 
which he despised—to bring him money so that he could 
write books “exactly as he liked them, without caring in the 
least what happened to them’”—that is, write them for art 
and himself and not his public. For he did not respect his 
public and he became its drudge. Towards the end he pub- 
lished in the Revue des Deux Mondes, which he despised; 
and with an eye on income: “The special public of this 
periodical now knows me and will buy me later on. I have 
gained new readers.” In those same days he went much 
into society, and he loathed the ideas and conversations of 
the salon: “ineluctable proofs of the eternal, universal, in- 
destructible, and omnipotent stupidity” of the human race. 

He was cerebral. His brain chased and worried itself 
in the fruitless efforts of all rationalism. His brain drew 
little sustenance from his emotions and discordantly mocked, 
belittled, and slandered them. Even his art could not re- 
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main fresh or innocent. “I am incapable of really loving 
my.art. I criticize and analyze it too much. I am too con- 
scious of the purely relative value of ideas, of words, of the 
most powerful intelligence. I cannot help despising the 
mind, it is so weak; form, because it is so imperfect. In an 
acute and incurable form I have a feeling of human im- 

nce, of our efforts which end in miserable makeshifts.” 
And from the torment of reality he early sought an escape. 
“T.unatics attract me,” he said early in life. And it was 
in lunacy he finally found a refuge. Even when it horrified 
him, as in Le Horla, he approached it irresistibly as a bicy- 
clist swerves towards the object he would avoid. 

This sense of the fruitless brought him the overwhelming 
ennui, the feeling of surfeit, that Baudelaire knew. And he 
talked of boredom with the same tone of terror Baudelaire 
used. He was essentially neurasthenic. Even his phy- 
sique, his magnificent Norman muscles, developed by. hard 
rowing, turned against him in the end, us if his body, being 
a fine instrument with no purpose had rent itself asunder. 
Or was it merely organic disease, all explained in medical 
literature? Perhaps. 

He retained always as his actuating force the adolescent’s 
morbid and cerebral preoccupation with sex, combined with 
the disillusionment of the roué who has purchased much 
love and found it stale. He looked for “pleasure” in love, 
for “fun,” never for suffering or understanding. And so 
he always saw through what he called love, as witness (p. 
200) the amusing naughty poem on Venus which he wrote 
to his friend Madame Lecomte du Nouy. 

He was born at the middle point of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, when Western civilization had denied its own soul for 
profits so often that the search for lost youth organized by 
the romanticists fell through and when honest men—and he 
was fearlessly. honest—stated candidly that they saw in life 
only what was before the eye. What lay before the eye, 
they said, was not symbolic. What Maupassant describes 
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in his stories is, he feels, all there is to it. There are no over- 
tones. The physical is not a reflection of the spiritual. It 
is the physical, that is to say all. So why lie? 

But after he had defined Reality thus bravely, it tallied 
so badly with his artist’s soul, that at first it bored him and 
at last it broke his heart; until, released from hopeless 
reality, he found a raving freedom. Or—an organic nerv- 
ous disorder, an inherited weakness, or perhaps an infee- 
tion over which no soul has control and for which medicine 
then had-no specific, shattered him body and mind and left 
him in a lunatic asylum. I am sure our generation will pre- 
fer to put it that way; it is more scientific. 


EF. STRINGFELLOW Barr 


THREE AMERICAN POETS 


Persone. The Collected Poems of Ezra Pound. New 
York: Boni & Liveright. $3.50. 


Tristram. By Edwin Arlington Robinson. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


Animula Vagula. By Leonard Bacon. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. $1.50. 


I 


HE too widely circulated notion that Ezra Pound 

is every conceivable kind of ass, a jester and a caperer 

on Parnassus, thumbing his nose at the muses and 
spitting on decorum, is both strongly suggested, and strongly 
and definitely refuted in this volume of his collected poems. 
Where the notion got its first milk is easily enough seen: a 
few painfully brilliant gentlemen, dignified as critics, read 
several such things as “Phanopoeia,” “Ritratto,” and 
“Cantico del Sole” (which are perfectly worthless, of 
course), and began subsequently to tear out their hair, shriek 
torturously, and then to storm the Forum in general—pro- 
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testing pleasantly against the defamation of an art which 
they had never practiced. And Ezra Pound was set down as 
a madman with all his jackasseries upon his head. Not being 
the first in that chosen circle, but being combative, he de- 
termined to lead them on; and because he went rather far in 
some places (no one is more willing than Pound, I think, 
to say “Mea culpa!’’) he will always raise a dust-storm 
among those who will never consent to forego their precious 
prejudices. Time has vindicated the old radicals; perhaps 
it will do the same for Pound. At least it is encouraging to 
know that a man like Sandburg can triumph during his life- 
time; but it is not due, probably! to the pleaders for con- 
vention and the Comstockians of criticism who did their best 
to bury him alive. 

I would not say that Pound is always sincere, any more 
than I would say the same for E. E. Cummings, and I 
clearly recognize that (more’s the pity!) both have their 
moments of wilful eccentricity. But if these fine critics are 
really so wholeheartedly in search of the pure beauty which 
they assure us is their aim, why cannot they pass over these 
contortions and dwell upon what they must needs see is of 
obvious worth? They read Cummings’ astoundingly lovely 
“Orientale,” and then proceed to judge him by some ab- 
surdity about an organ-grinder; they read Pound’s magnifi- 
cent “Cathay,” and ignoring it, pretend to find his essence 
in such an inanity. as “The Psychological Hour.” Like 
censors, their minds rest only upon depravity, being blinded 
to what is genuine and good. 

But, as I said in the beginning, certain of Pound’s poems 
do give the impression of literary buffoonery; and it is pos- 
sible that, like Baudelaire, he delights in flying at the lunacy 
of his exaggerating detractors. Embittered by his long fight 
against the pot-brains of conventionality, yet retaining 
much of a sardonic and caustic humour, his addresses to his 
critics are documents, delightful enough, of the seva indig- 
natio of a man accosted at every turn by stupid creeds and 
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dried-up traditions. His abuse comes in a merciless torrent 
of words. Thus, to one critic: 


You slut-bellied obstructionist, 
You sworn foe to free speech and good letters, 
You fungus, you continuous gangrene. 


Or, to another who saw him as a poseur (which he doubtless 
is, sometimes) : 


You say that I take a good deal upon myself; 

That I strut in the robes of assumption. 

In a few years no one will remember the buffo, 

No one will remember the trivial parts of me, 

The comic detail will be absent. 

As for you, you will rot in the earth, 

And it is doubtful if even your manure will be rich enough 
To keep grass 

Over your grave. 


It would be useless to pretend that such is poetry, for that 
is the last thing it could be called; but it serves to show how 
essentially much Pound is despised in the critical world. It 
is the Dean Swift in Pound defending the Shelley in him. 
Indeed, in the two months that I have had to read this book 
as thoughtfully and carefully as is within my power, I have 
been impressed more and more by the fact that Ezra Pound 
is really two distinct personalities, with variations (it is not 
for nothing that he calls his work “Persone” )—primarily, 
of course, the sensitive, passionate—I had almost said, ro- 
mantic—lover of beauty; and secondly, the intense, far- 
sighted, cynical critic of human affairs, spraying with vitriol 
all that he hates. Pound in the lyric mood, which is his true 
mood, can say: 


I will sing of the white birds 
In the blue waters of heaven, 
The clouds that are spray to its sea. 


But the critics will not let him alone; and hiding his sadness 
under the cloak of anger, the exile speaks in the other mood: 
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Go, my, songs, to the lonely and unsatisfied, 

Go also to the nerve-wracked, go to the enslaved- 
by-convention, 

Bear them my contempt for their oppressors. 

Go as a great wave of cool water, 

Bear my contempt of oppressors. 


Go out and defy opinion, 
Go against the vegetable bondage of the blood. 
Be against all sorts of mortmain. 


Without this essential distinction between the two tempera- 
ments of the man it is difficult to see how the poet who wrote 
the beautiful “La Fraisne” could also write “Salvationists.” 
Perhaps Pound recognizes his own cleverness too well for 
his own good; “The Bellaires” is an unfortunate example 
of what a satirist can fall to when he leaves the realm of the 
intelligence for an excursion into amusing nonsense. 

It seems only fit that the idea that Pound is a confirmed 
experimentalist should be contradicted. To a certain extent 
he is, of course; but it is curious to note that his experiments 
are the least successful of all his pieces. “Moeurs Con- 
temporaines” are neither witty nor penetrating, but per- 
fectly maudlin; and “I Vecchii” is like nothing more than 
a lapse into babbling delirium. But contrary-wise, the quiet 
and rhythmic lament for “E. Mc C.” approaches a dignity 
that but few poets can reach. But whether he employs the 
oldest forms or makes his own inventions, his music is al- 
ways intensely, individualized. He can touch perfection as 
clearly in the “Ballad of the Goodly Fere” (one of the most 
human and fascinating pictures of Christ ever drawn), 
as he can in such a thing as the delicately pictorial 
“Dance Figure.” In this last he is, I think, at his height of 
expression. 


Dark eyed, 

O woman of my dreams, 

Ivory sandaled, 

There is none like thee among the dancers, 
None with swift feet. 
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I have not found thee in the tents, 

In the broken darkness. 

I have not found thee at the well-head 
Among the women with pitchers. 


Thine arms are as a young sapling under the bark; 
Thy face as a river with lights. 


Or again, in “Praise of Ysolt,” which sings long and 
deeply, like the chanting of a great cathedral choir; or in 
the perfectly modulated “Night Litany:” 


O God, what great kindness 
have we done in times past 
and forgotten it, 
That thou givest this wonder unto us, 
O God of waters? 
O God of the night, 
What great sorrow 
Cometh unto us, 
That thou repayest us 
Before the time of its coming? 


O God of waters, 
make clean our hearts within us, 
For I have seen the 
Shadow of this thy Venice 
Fioating upon the waters, 
And thy stars 
Have seen this thing, out of their far courses 
Have they seen this thing, 
O God of waters, 
Even as are thy stars 
Silent unto us in their far-coursing, 
Even so is mine heart 
become silent within me. 


If only my space were greater, I should like to quote “Na 
Audiart,” so perfectly reminiscent of the “Pallas” of Botti- 
celli; and the wonderfully interwoven and suggestive “Piere 
Vidal Old,” which best shows Pound’s mastery. of modern 
narrative poetry, the formidable art of which is to deftly hint 
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without obviously telling—an art in which he is no mean 
second to Browning himself. 

A man’s collected poems always hold something of a chal- 
lenge to “place” him. As to where Ezra Pound will stand 
it is difficult to know. Perhaps there is something of care- 
lessness and “fling” in his work that will deprive him of long 
life; but I cannot see that we could willingly let die the best 
of his poetry—even such as I have quoted here, a meager 
selection. He is an uncommonly tentative and uneven 
artist, descending to the most maudlin depths only to rise 
the next moment to the very zenith of language. In “Silet” 
he gives us a clue to his own attitude: 


Why should we stop at all for what I think? 
There is enough in what I chance to say. 


So believes Ezra Pound, and this very belief is likely to 
prove his own undoing. What the “Cantos,” upon which 
he is working at present, will bring forth, we can only, sur- 
mise. He may correct the fault of much of his later work, 
which is a growing tendency to crowd too much thought 
into an obscure phrase; but it is not probable that he will 
surpass the best in “Persone.” 

Of all living writers he has fought the hardest for the 
liberation of the poetic technique, for unmistakably indi- 
vidual expression (without which there can be no art), and 
against the stupidity, pig-headedness, and misappreciation 
which fan his anger to magnificent protests. Yet, while he 
is among the half-dozen or so of our really important poets, I 
should hesitate to call him great. A certain lack of definite 
direction in his work, a lack of philosophical serenity, place 
him apart, in my mind at least, from the company of the 
Olympians. 

II 


Edwin Arlington Robinson offers the direct antithesis to 
Pound, both in technique and in the essential cast of his 
mind. One comes to write of “Tristram” with no few con- 
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flicting emotions. Indeed, I am ready to confess that my 
own judgment is warped, perhaps, by. what amounts to a 
narrow but deep-rooted prejudice. It seems, and has al- 
ways seemed, to me that, in the case of age-old legends and 
age-old histories, the man who has treated them best, who 
has given them their fullest value and intensity, erects 
(though without conscious intention) a sort of “Private 
Property: No Trepassing” sign. Shakespeare erected 
such signs, and none but a madman would dream of writing 
a new version of “Hamlet.” Renan erected another such 
sign when he penned his Life of Christ; and when Papini 
stepped over the border he wrote a book whose principal in- 
terest was derived from the fact that Papini was once a 
fairly intelligent thinker. And the ancient legend of Tris- 
tram, Prince of Lyonesse, is also just such private prop- 
erty, so to speak—belonging, as it does, to one Algernon 
Charles Swinburne, who brought to it the greatest interpre- 
tation in modern times—and so will remain his until there 
arrives one who can excel him. I may as well say before 
going further that Edwin Arlington Robinson has not ex- 
celled him; that he has, in my sight, scarcely even ap- 
proached him. 

Now, there can be no doubt that Robinson is a great mas- 
ter of words; but so is Swinburne a great master of words— 
perhaps even a greater. (I must needs say, however, that 
Robinson’s blank verse is infinitely pleasanter to read than 
Swinburne’s rather annoying couplets.) But the point is 
not there. The point is that Robinson is as incapable of 
writing a tremendous love story as (let us say) Alexander 
Pope; while Swinburne, on the contrary, with all his south- 
ern ardours of temperament, was as peculiarly suited for it 
as any poet since Keats. (What a pity, by the way, that 
Keats never tried his hand at Tristram and Isolt, so master- 
fully might he have done it!) Robinson has all the quiet 
irony essential to this story; while Swinburne, lacking much 
of that, has all the white heat of passion that is more essen- 
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tial. The harmonious blending of these two vital elements 
would give birth to the noblest conceivable “Tristram”; but 
that they seldom go together, even in the greatest literature, 
is proved by the fact that “Le Lys Rouge” is the only per- 
fect example of it in our times. Thus it is that Swinburne, 
the more naive poet, makes his “Tristram” a great tragedy, 
giving it, perhaps, more pathos than is desirable; while 
Robinson, the more sophisticated poet, forms the beautiful 
legend into something like an intellectual comedy—a piece 
of scintillating brilliance that lacks deep strength. I am 
not speaking of Robinson’s poetry itself. Within his limi- 
tations, his genius for the precise, definite description is 
impeccable; when Isolt inquires about her rival “like a thing 
waiting to be hurt,” or when the poet speaks of the sea “ly- 
ing like sound that now was dead,” we appreciate that. And 
yet, while many of his lines are perfectly turned, things of 
profundity and clarity, how seldom does any wild rush of 
beauty take the senses by storm! Too confident of his power, 
he scorns to give it free rein. 

It seems not a little curious that a man who has drawn 
such vivid characters as Miniver Cheevy, Flammonde, and 
what is indubitably the most life-like of all portraits of 
Shakespeare (in the fascinating “Ben Jonson Entertains 
a Man from Stratford”), should fail in this new poem to 
delineate, with two exceptions, anything resembling very 
closely a human being. These former pieces prevent me 
from accusing Robinson of a lack of the dramatic sense, and 
I feel confident that he has more than Swinburne; but 
nevertheless the characters of the English poet stand out 
with clear personal identity; I can feel their presence, touch 
their hands; while Robinson’s dramatis persone move 
across the stage like vague shadow-shapes out of a remote 
world, who seem to have sold their birthrights for a mess of 
conversation. Only King Howel and the subtle Morgan 
come to me with any enduring reality. Mark, too, appears 
here and there at the end; and Isolt of Brittany unveils her 
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face in occasional flashes—a face almost unearthly but with 
a certain youthful freshness. As for Isolt of Ireland, she 
scarcely emerges at all except to float like an unsubstantial 
wraith across a narrative, of which she is supposedly the 
very essence. Although Robinson assures us of her beauty, 
her maddening fascination, I have only to close the book to 
forget—or to remember (which is least complimentary of 
all) Swinburne’s Isolt. But Tristram himself is the most 
unsuccessful of any portrait—an indecisive milksop with a 
half-hearted philosophy, naturally incapable of love for 
anything resembling a woman; and even without the in- 
terest as an ingenious liar, which some of the earlier writers 
gave to him. 

As I said before, it is utterly beyond Robinson to describe 
great passion, or even the effects of passion. To be most 
ungracious and ungenerous, his love-scenes remind me of 
nothing more than a conversation between two perfectly 
unemotional persons sitting in comfortable arm chairs and 
speaking, with philosophical asides, of their undying affec- 
tion, and getting up now and again to bestow a reassuring 
caress. There is one place towards the end of part III, 
where he builds up what might develop into a magnificent 
piece of drama; but just when it appears that Robinson may 
surpass himself, quite casually, and without reason, he 
drapes a wet blanket over it all. The nature of this wet 
blanket is difficult to analyze; but to me it seems a failure in 
human psychology: only puppets make such thin and clever 
remarks in the midst of an embrace. Certainly the keynote 
of much of Tristram’s behaviour is in the fact that he is con- 
science-stricken and trying to deny his conscience; but to 
read Robinson you might imagine that his journeys between 
Cornwall and Brittany were simple pleasure-trips. Now, 
if the poet’s intentions in “Tristram” are (as I strongly. 
suspect, although he gives very slight clue) satirical, per- 
haps this censure may seem a little rough; but if they are 
not, then, as it seems to me, I have put it very mildly. 
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To the occasional cry, from critics on the house-tops, that 
Robinson has written himself out, this latest effort is doomed 
to add volume and assurance. Yet how justifiably? It is 
true that there are but two or three scenes here that ap- 
proach the great and comprehensive intensity of his other 
work; it is true that this is one of the least original, perhaps 
the most uninteresting, of anything he has done; but I can- 
not believe that the fault lies in Robinson’s having exhausted 
his sources. Rather, I think, his fault consists simply in 
the fact that he is trying to take extended intellectual exer- 
cise within a scope that renders it neither impressive nor 
convincing. 

III 


Of these three poets, Leonard Bacon, while perhaps not 
so significant as Pound or Robinson, is by all means the 
most torn and tortured spirit. He has little of Pound’s 
faith in esthetic values, little of Robinson’s faith in disin- 
terested philosophy; and Pound’s love of the single beauti- 
ful word, Robinson’s passion for the perfectly rounded 
phrase, leave him utterly cold. Perplexed and driven and 
unable to restrain what he has to say, he is indifferent as to 
how he says it. And thus, while his poetry is possessed of 
extreme vitality, it is often coarse, brutal, and crude, ex- 
pressing a terrible life-experience and earnestness with an 
almost boyish recklessness and iconoclasm. I am speaking, 
of course, of the general tenor of his work; he can achieve 
such delightful phrases (barring the annoying verb-inver- 
sion) as: 

; wails the violin 
Cool as a swordblade laid on fevered skin— 


but for the most part his voice is hoarse, delirious—the voice 
of one erying for light in the wilderness, cursing the dark- 
ness, cursing himself. 

“Animula Vagula” might well have borne on its title-page 
those profound lines of Dante to his sad soul: 
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Tu non sé morta, ma sé ismarrita, 
Anima nostra, che si ti lamenti— 


for in them is the very essence of the book’s meaning and its 
raison d’étre. It represents, as we are given to understand, 
the shattering experience of a man who has led his spirit 
and mind into Purgatory, fought with himself in the damp 
gloom of disillusionment, and then, trying to adjust him- 
self again, has come once more into the sunlight, with a 
wealth of horror and fulness behind him. “This,” as the 
poet says, “is the legend of a fearful thing”—the living- 
death of Leonard Bacon’s soul and its resurrection. He 
boasts, rather naively, that he has gone deeper into the pit 
than the grave Florentine himself; but that very boast, while 
obviously exaggerated, is proof of the depth and fierceness 
of his struggle: he has gone so far that he cannot conceive 
of one’s going farther and ever coming back again. 


On the abhorrent brink 

Where Death is born anew, 
And the thinker cannot think, 
And the doer cannot do, 
There was I too. 


A passionate disgust for himself and his world takes him to 
the bottom of things where he first sees the heights; and 
there, building up from bed-rock, he learns the essential 
simplicity of the structure of life; and his instincts, and what 
amounts to an admiration for his own ego which has found 
truth, lead him at last from the turmoil and terror. 


Yet am I breathless, on the brink emerging, 
How I scarce know, nor surely could reveal, 
I who in Hell heard the last trumpet peal, 
And saw destruction of the soul and worse, 
And a new Heaven and a new Hell emerging 
From the chaos of a ruined Universe. 


The most admirable thing about Bacon’s poetry is its 
merciless and powerful sincerity. One positively hears the 
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man speak, with a voice that is neither serene nor very full, 
but extraordinarily vivid and real. Most volumes of 
modern verse are in the nature of a “performance,” exhibi- 
tions, so often, of mere cleverness and talent; but one closes 
“Animula Vagula” with the conviction that Bacon wrote it 
because he could not help writing it, and because it was only 
through art that he could relieve his suffering, not because 
art means to him, as it does to the little men, anything be- 
sides an outlet for great passion and injury, towards the 
strengthening and fortifying of the soul. 

Bacon is so painfully aware of the falsity and thinness of 
this post-war generation, that, in his assertion of spiritual 
claims, the thought of it haunts him continually. 


Once there was music, now jangling instruments. 
Once there was a bright god. Now there is a satyr 
In a blasted wilderness, eating his heart out, 

Too well remembering 


The clean-limbed and beautiful, bathing in the trout- 
stream, 

Where the fall clashes, the young, the white-handed, 

Sweet and soft-bosomed, exquisite and gentle— 

Bitterest of memories. 


The satyr sits mournful, in London for instance, 
Where his hoofs and his haunches are not all unusual, 


Thinking of a girl who should have had Apollo, 
And only got Marsyas. 


Something about Bacon’s verse (and this last quoted in 
particular) so reminds me of T. S. Eliot that I cannot but 
conclude that he has, perhaps, read Eliot to his disadvan- 
tage. All that is poor in this volume is in direct descent from 
the singer of the Wasteland; and the poems XIV and XVII 
are plainly the hideous Marsyas (whom Bacon so despises) 
beating out Apollo. That, of course, is not to say that Eliot 
is unimportant, but to say that Bacon loses ground when he 
tries to follow him. Bacon is at his best, I think, in the son- 
net; and unlike so many sonneteers, he never wears out his 
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thought before he gets beyond the octave, but burns his 
fierce fires in the sestet with a certainty and force that are 
all but appalling. 

No one can read through “Animula Vagula” without 
noticing a very remarkable thing about the man who wrote 
it—that he is never mediocre. Pound is mediocre some- 
times, Robinson is often so, but Bacon when he is good, is 
supreme, and when he is bad, he is unaccountably. worth- 
less: he knows not the indifferent half-way house. So that 
it is not entirely adequate for me to say, however correctly, 
that any alert and impressionable reader will find here the 
record of a passionate and finely-tempered soul, cleansed 
and purified in the battle which every honest modern man 
must undergo sometime in his life. That is true, but it is 
not enough. For I needs must say beyond this that I sin- 
cerely believe that, in this thin little volume with its pale- 
green covers, embodying only twenty-seven brief poems, 
there are at least ten pages of what is certainly as precious 
as any poetic stuff distilled in English during this twentieth 
century. 


JoHN Hyne Preston 


CRAFTSMANSHIP IN SOME MODERN NOVELS 


Love Is Enough. By Francis Brett Young. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf. $5.00. 


The Allinghams. By May Sinclair. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. $2.50. 


The Old Countess. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2.50. 


The Happy Tree. By Rosalind Murray. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company. $2.50. 
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Andy Brandt’s Ark. By Edna Bryner. New York: E. 
P. Dutton and Company. $2.50. 


Half-Gods. By. Murray Sheehan. New York: E. P. Dut- 
ton and Company. $2.50. 


I 
‘es in the early days of the printing press, when 


penny editions of Shakespeare and penny Miltons 

were spread through an England that was new to the 
idea of popular printing of good books, the press was looked 
upon as the hope of the new industrial world. Everybody 
was going to read Shakespeare; everybody was going to 
know the best that has been written and thought in this 
world; and everybody was going to find his life filled with 
light. Now, in the face of magazine stands and tabloid 
newspapers and the obstinate perversities of the modern 
novel, it may be time to wonder. Craftsmanship lies back 
in those sunny days of the English novel when giants wrote, 
giants whose titanic script was even, full, and round, and 
whose world was beautiful, and whose words were fair. 

Indeed, to put this whole question of craftsmanship upon 
a higher plane, and to forget for the moment, the puerilities 
of the magazines and the newspapers, the modern novel is 
seldom well written—to say nothing, for the time being, of 
other lacks like empty themes or dirty ones. It is hard to 
find books that have well turned sentences, undistorted 
vividness, or even common sense. Craftsmanship—even to 
the point of bad grammar—is poor. There were about 
eight thousand books printed in America last year. Is that 
the answer to poor craftsmanship? 

But craftsmanship, despite all the bungling, is not quite 
gone from us. There come—perhaps one novel in every 
thirty—good books well written, in which the matter is sound 
and handled to a purpose, and in which the sentences and 
the shape of the words and the paragraphs are beautiful. 
They are—such books—the salt of the literary earth, and 
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they give the hope that skill has not left our modern fingers, 
There is one book or one writer that nearly every reader 
holds in high regard and against which he places other books 
and other writers to their discredit. The sum of the fayor- 
ites of many individuals makes the honor roll of the new 
fiction, a thing made up sometimes of the big names—like 
Cather and Galsworthy. and Conrad—and sometimes of the 
little ones, discovered by chance browsings in book stores 
and held all the dearer because of that. 

The six novels for review this month all have, in some de- 
gree, this rare quality of craftsmanship. This does not mean 
that they are to be praised as “splendid achievements” or 
“the book of the month” as the booksellers chant. But they 
show that they are written by men and women who have 
good taste, an instinctive feeling for the power of words 
rightly used, and some capacity for picturing people or 
places without ineptness or immaturity. 


II 


“Love Is Enough” is, by virtue of size and consistent ex- 
cellence, the most important book of the list. More than 
this, it has a scope so large and a field of accomplishment so 
difficult to do well that it has added reason for taking criti- 
cal first place in any such list as this. 

“Love Is Enough” was called in England, so I am told, 
“Portrait of Clare,” a title which in accuracy to its material 
and in its lack of sensationalism seems commendable. The 
book is a portrait of Clare, from the time she comes home to 
Pen House as a girl from boarding school to the time when 
she finds, at the close of life, a remnant of quiet happiness 
and an understanding of much more—the time when she 
looked into a window and saw “reflected in it the image of a 
small, neat, grey-haired woman with delicate hands, that 
clutched a bag of black watered silk and a blue tram-ticket, 
a gentle mouth, that had known sorrow, and happy eyes, 
which were still full of tears.” 
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It is a strange book to find stamped with the name of 
Francis Brett Young, one not wholly unexpected to those 
of us who have watched him grow out of “Woodsmoke” into 
“Cold Harbour” and who have seen him touch things like 
“The Dark Tower” as an experiment. But we have never 
seen a Young like this before, a Young cutting himself free 
from the Gothic moodiness and the exultant gloom of “Cold 
Harbour” and a Young who writes a story free of ships 
and storms and chases and tropical quarrelling. It is what 
the man wants to do—he says as much if you talk to him— 
but it is an unhappy thing for us to think about if we have 
enjoyed the heartening romance of his earlier themes. Of 
course, “Love Is Enough” is an advance in testing out the 
possibilities of Young’s own mind and experience, but by 
writing “Love Is Enough,” he is adding to a type—the old 
English family chronicle—that has many splendid exam- 
ples, and he is withdrawing from a type that has little be- 
sides Conrad—romance that is not mere sword-slinging. 

To try. to understand the perplexities that life brings to 
ordinary men and women is a finer thing—and a harder— 
than to write from the purple moment of a romantic imagina- 
tion. The former requires more keen observation, more 
knowing, more subtlety, more love of what life means, more 
“illumination” of experience—to use one of Mr. Young’s 
own good words. That is the task he sets himself; to illumi- 
nate experience so that the essence of it is made clear and 
beautiful by the book. That is a step beyond “The Dark 
Tower” and “Sea Horses” —for the man who writes. It is a 
stage up in a writer’s development—even the wanting to do 
that. But it is sometimes a loss to readers, for a man’s innate 
talent may express itself better in one form than another. 
That is one overtone I get from reading “Love Is Enough” 
—a feeling that despite its clear purpose, fine idea, and fe- 
licitous phrasing, Mr. Young is not wholly at his ease, as he 
is in his stories of almost unreal adventure in Africa. Per- 
haps it is only the meticulousness of the work in “Love Is 
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Enough” that shadows it with the shape of the study lamp, 
but the flash of sudden brightness and the swift sure sug- 
gestion give way, in “Love Is Enough” to an elaboration 
that sometimes does not reach the same happy effect. This 
does not imply that the craftsmanship of the book is to be 
assailed or even questioned; it merely questions the ease of 
Mr. Young in this very fine and well conceived book of his, 

The reality of the book is undebatable, despite whatever 
might be said about its meticulousness or heavy movement. 
If the reality is not of the suggestive sort of the romances, 
it is, at any rate, in the book in good measure. And the 
reality, as I look back upon it, is more a reality of place than 
of person. The great, quiet stretches of the English land 
on the Welsh border, that country that floods “The Dark 
Tower” with poetry, fills the new book, free from its conno- 
tations of gloomy supernaturalism or Gothic mystery. It 
fills the pages of “Love Is Enough” with its green hills and 
forests and country houses. It does more than this. It re- 
veals to us the change in people’s lives, by its sudden jagged 
intrusions of manufacturing towns with smoke and dingy 
streets and factories that burn the sweetness out of Eng- 
lish nights. The poetry in Mr. Young takes fire from his 
love of English land. Someone said if you want to write, 
you must sink your roots deep into some place; it does not 
make a great deal of difference where. But the roots must 
be there, even beyond and before a knowledge of people or 
the eccentricities of human behavior. 

This is sometimes hard to see, but it is, I feel sure, some- 
thing that is true. People do not exist as spiritual units un- 
fixed in space, unfixed in background. They take shape and 
meaning as we know their country, their houses, their pos- 
sessions. This is more than a matter of “local color” or 
“setting.” It is philosophically deeper than such things. It 
is the perception of human experience by means of the place 
in which it happens and by which it is determined. It is a 
recognition of the spiritual capacities of the trees a man 
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sees; it is a knowledge of the deep moodiness places can 
give, the moodiness that changes to character. 

This is the reality that pervades ““Love Is Enough.” We 
forget the improbabilities of character, things like seeing 
one man only as a shy fellow who always settles everything 
with a check book and things like the acid caricature of 
Lady Hingston. The people often shadow only their types, 
and we do not care. The devices are often too easy, and we 
do not mind. The reality of people is there because they 
are essentially sound in conception and because they live 
against a background of Pen House, Uffdown, Alvaston, 
Stourford, and Mawne Hall. 

Here is the way Clare discovers Uffdown after she is mar- 
ried to Ralph and first moves in. 


And as the weeks went by, it seemed to her as if the 
spirit of the house had actually taken her in hand, and set 
about moulding her to the shape of its sober dignity. She 
had thought of it, at first, as her creation. In a little while 
she began to wonder if her new self were not created by it, 
so gracious and well proportioned, so foreign to all her 
old ideas, was the influence that it shed on her. At times 
she would actually see it as a personality, setting its spirit- 
ual seal upon the living things that had grown up about 
it, the cedars, the beeches, the humble lawns and flower- 
beds, no less than on its inhabitants. In this anthropomor- 
phic reverence she would treat its unspoken judgments as 
oracles, anxiously waiting on its mute approvals and dis- 
approvals, applying them as a touchstone to matters of 
everyday life. 


So it goes. Aunt Cathie is an emanation of Pen House; Pen 
House is the expression of the same spirituality as the Doc- 
tor’s; Stourford Castle expresses, in part, Lady Hingston; 
Tudor House says Wilburn. Places dominate the moods, 
good and bad, throughout the book. 

What does it matter, in the face of such craftsmanship, 
such illumination of the very stuff of life, whether the char- 
acters are real in detail and whether they have the roundness 
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and the vital actions of reality? The reality of living is in 
the book, and it permeates every sentence. More than all 
this, the sentences have not so much of a load of passion or 
turbulence that they do not take form as good sentences, 
Francis Brett Young tells us in his lectures that a novel 
should be beautiful; it needs to be an illumination of experi- 
ence. This he has done as few books in each year’s thou- 
sands ever do. 

May Sinclair suffers from too much ability as a crafts- 
man; she seems to write with so much ease that her stories 
are thin and empty, mere facile outlines of what could be a 
good novel if she forgot facility and tried to do something 
that demands more skill and more understanding than she 
can offer it. She seems sometimes to write without ambi- 
tion or eagerness; she seems to write well without half try- 
ing. It is tco bad, in some ways, to like May. Sinclair, for 
she is always disappointing you; she never lives up to the 
promise which she made in “The Divine Fire’ to write su- 
perlative fiction. Perhaps books like “Mary Olivier” get 
near to the passion of writing the serious things that are so 
hard to say, but few of the rest get near it, and none can 
touch “The Divine Fire.” Think of the ease of “The Ree- 
tor of Wyck,” “Far End,” and others. Then come to “The 
Allinghams” and expect no more. The book fails mainly 
because it suggests so much more that a writer of such gifts 
might have done. For a less skilful writer “The Alling- 
hams” would be a distinctive achievement. 

“The Allinghams” has in it not much idea. It is a 
smoothly written tale of a moneyed English family in which 
the children appear when young as charming as only May 
Sinclair’s children can; and when they reach maturity they 
vary from superficially portrayed genius to dullness and in- 
sanity. The reason for the book is hard to find: what is the 
point in the story; what is the meaning of telling about the 
Allinghams; why recount the ordinary charms of an assem- 
blage of handsome children? True, there are struggles be- 
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tween the children and their parents over marriage and ca- 
reers. ‘There are quarrels over dances and engagements; 
there are the necessary adolescent love-affairs and the seduc- 
tion and sex obsession that mark these latter day Sinclair 
novels. But there is not much point. Psychological studies 
of children and grown-ups have been done before. May 
Sinclair has done enough to satisfy any of her most devout 
readers. She says nothing new or very vivid. 

Much the same facility at words and at picturing the 
words of real people and the appearances of real people and 
the places in which men and women live appears in Anne 
Douglas Sedgwick’s “The Old Countess.” The author has 
always been noted for an ability at smooth writing, for prose 
that is clear, subtle, and polished. That ability makes itself 
apparent in this novel. ‘The places in France where the old 
countess lives, the eyes and hands of Graham and Jill and 
Marthe, all of them are skillfully painted in sentences that 
never falter. That is an ability, as is Miss Sinclair’s, that 
is, as I have said, rare. It is one great part of writing a good 
novel. 

But beyond this comes the need of saying something that 
it is valuable to have communicated, and the idea in the book 
is, to my mind, negligible. Anne Douglas Sedgwick is still 
busy telling us that there is a difference between a French- 
man and an American, and to do this, she builds stories in 
which the subtleties of the French combat the straightfor- 
wardness and decision of the Anglo-Saxons with insinua- 
tions that are both lovely and wicked. In “The Little 
French Girl” there was the unhappy mother of Alix, a 
mother damned by a sweet face and an alluring body, in 
whom nobility and weakness were mixed, and in whom 
weakness took on the flavor of perverted courage, perverted, 
at any rate, to our heavier English consciences. 

In “The Old Countess” the same mix-up of racial and 
national ideas prevails, with the same doctrines of noble and 
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freely flung passion warring with the duties of husbands 
and wives. It does not quite come off successfully. 

As opposed to the facility without much depth as we find 
it in “The Allinghams” and “The Old Countess,” the deep 
feeling and the fine writing of Rosalind Murray’s “The 
Happy Tree” stand out even beyond their natural ex- 
cellence. “The Happy Tree” is of the same high quality as 
“Love Is Enough,” and it has, to my mind, a power of 
characterization that Mr. Young himself does not quite 
reach. Perhaps the method does it: the book is short and 
touches only the high spots of a woman’s experience, where 
“Love Is Enough” writes out much more, but the reality of 
the places and the men and women in “The Happy Tree” is 
seldom found in any new books. 

The story is simple but not stodgy, and the effect is not 
gained by background alone; the people are as individual as 
the places. As the woman in whose person the story is told 
says at the very end: 


And this is all that has happened. It does not seem very 
much. It does not seem worth writing about. I was happy 
when I was a child, and I married the wrong person, and 
someone I loved dearly was killed in the war . . ._ that 
is all. And all those things must be true of thousands of 
people. 


Well, they are true of thousands of people, but most 
women of forty cannot sit down and see how life has taken 
them and shaped their plans into others and ignored their 
hopes for beautiful things that never happen. And most 
women cannot see the splendor of a happy childhood, and of 
having friends, and of knowing people and of understand- 


ing what sorrow tastes like when your best friends die. Most — 


women, too, the thousands who might have written this story, 
cannot take disappointment and ugly houses and imperfect 
husbands and change such elements of life into a spiritual 
experience that is beautiful, and something that is not a 
sordid string of complaints. Clarity. and proportion, rare 
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words to apply to the new fiction. “The Happy Tree” 
stands almost alone. 

“Andy Brandt’s Ark” is of the same breed as James 
Joyce’s “Ulysses.” It has a good idea, one not often seen 
in new fiction. It is the idea that a family one has known 
as a child is like a painted Noah’s ark in which little wooden 
figures rattle around without much meaning. ‘They. are, 
however, this family, not only wooden figures, but men and 
women who have grown in kindliness or in understanding 
or in unpleasantness. And when Andy Brandt, emanci- 
pated member of her family, goes back to help a younger 
sister through a tangle of family and love affairs, Andy 
finds them different from the figures she once knew: her 
father wrings her heart, and she was ready to despise him; 
her mother loses the sentimental glory with which Andy 
had covered her and reveals mean streaks and nastiness; her 
brothers shape up better and worse. 

It is a good idea and a story full of warmth and life and 
kindliness, not smart, not flippant, and full of people who 
sound surprisingly like members of your own family or like 
people who might be members if you were more unfortunate 
than you are. But the “Ulysses” flavor makes the good 
craftsmanship of the idea dimly perceptible. The abuse of 
sentences, the mulish obstinacy of the word order, and the 
villainy of the diction are startling without effect. They 
blind, but they do not make you see angels after the radiance 
passes. They only wear out eyesight and temper. Here, 
for example, is Edna Bryner’s way of saying that Andy 
Brandt got from her sister a letter that made Andy get 
mixed up with the family again. 


Slowly, from the round childish characters, line after line, 
on page after page of narrow-ruled letter paper, inunda- 
tion arose, lapping higher and higher around the woman 
compact in her rush bottomed chair to the task of her eye, 
submerging her at last in scrawling waves. 


And here is the way Andy Brandt’s mind asks her how she 
became what she was: 
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Familiar challenged her to an accounting, impudent, col- 
loquial, ‘““How did you get this way?” 


The style is breathless, inverted, and hard to see through 
in many instances when the confusion is not necessary; the 
communication would be more understandable, more sure 
without the twisted sentences. One wonders sometimes why 
people who determine to be uselessly abstruse bother to 
write. A writer ought to give the most help he can to the 
reader; it is bad enough to be complex when the idea or the 
situation demands it. But why omit “the’s” and other par- 
ticles of speech? Why turn sentences around; why use 
archaic verbs; why pick ugly sounding words and awkward 
adverbs? 

Edna Bryner can tell a straightforward story in a 
straightforward style when she wants. Later on, the book 
strikes a good stride. Things are clearly. said, and people 
talk like human beings. The author does, too. But in cer- 
tain spots, when there is abstract explaining to be done, one 
feels the devilish hand of the crazy god, Joyce, tearing 
transitive verbs out of their natural order and making but 
a half adjective sprout where 1 whole one grew before. 

“Half-Gods” by Murray Sheehan is an amusing tale of 
a centaur who comes to second birth on a Missouri farm. It 
is the story of the centaur’s gradual loss of his clouds of 
glory that trailed with him from ancient Greece to be mud- 
died and dissipated by a Missouri small town. The centaur 
learns to chew gum, spit, talk bad English, forget his Greek, 
and find as his life’s ambition his great desire to be accepted 
as “one of the fellows at the corner store.” 

Sinclair Lewis could have taken lessons from Murray 
Sheehan on the way to get along with Main Street. Mur- 
ray Sheehan looks at it and at the inanities of our so-called 
democratic colleges with the same warm-hearted amuse- 
ment. He is no sneerer; he is amused, as he has a right to 
be, at the silly enthusiasms and idealisms of a small town. 
He does not scold or grow prophetic or look down from 
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Sinclair Lewis’s self-imagined intellectual superiority at 
the world of stupid men. He merely laughs at the Dur- 
nan’s idea of education and religion and their consterna- 
tion at the birth of a centaur. He is amused by the way 

ple in Missouri give directions to strangers (read that 
chapter, by all means), and he has a good time going to 
faculty meetings, where “one’s jaws ache with the con- 
tinual exertion of the social smile” and the little bit of talk 
that one is expected to offer up before the luminaries. 

Murray Sheehan, in a day of heavy thinking, flat-footed 
books, has written an amusing one that has wit without 
smartness, an idea that is poetic and tender (witness the 
centaur’s recital of Homer to Daniel on a summer night 
on the farm). “Half-Gods” knows a great deal about 
provinciality, a great deal about good but stupid farmers, 
a great deal about aesthetes and growing boys, and still 
more about the yokel culture that passes as breeding in 
some university society. 

There are passages in the book to be recommended al- 
most by page. Read the story of the faculty reception; 
read how the centaur remembers his ancient Greece and 
the dryads that whisper to him from the Missouri forest 
land; read the conversation between Daniel and the cen- 
taur. Then read the meeting of the Kiwanis and the Ro- 
tary; read the debate between Dewitt and Durnan over 
the price for renting the centaur as a show piece; read De- 
witt’s epic conversation when he tries to get directions from 
a Missouri farmer. Then read the centaur’s first speech 
to Doctor Cribble, when the Greek professor and he speak 
poetry at the side show. Read the second speech when the 
centaur has almost forgot his heritage through living in a 
small town. The pathos of it is in no sense destroyed by 
the satire, and the unconventionality of a centaur in Mis- 
souri is almost unnoticed after you have read the first few 
pages. This is a story full of wisdom and patience, full of 
comedy that is not bitter, although all the materials for a 
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bitter satire assert themselves and are urbanely handled, 
What if the story sometimes forgets the centaur and romps 
off to take a slap at country preachers or poor church 
poetry? What if it swings away towards burlesque of Ro- 
tarians and educators? It swings back again to the cen- 
taur, and it brings you something fresh and gay and witty 
in a passing hour of gloomy novels. 


FREDERICK P. Maver 


DIAGNOSING UNCLE SAM 


Where Freedom Falters. By the author of “The Pomp 
of Power.” New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$4.00. 


America Comes of Age. By André Siegfried. New 
York: Harcourt, Brace & Company. $3.00. 


Understanding America. By Langdon Mitchell. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. $3.00. 


S A RESULT of the world war, Uncle Sam be- 
A: suddenly the greatest of the Great Powers, 
a factor that could no longer be overlooked in the 
settling of any international question. With all the world’s 
spotlights thus focused on him, he turned as suddenly into 
something else . . . a world riddle. All saw him as 
through magnifying lenses, but of what they saw they could 
make little or nothing. No one could understand him. Was 
he whole devil or half god? On account of his undeniable 
strength, most foreign observers inclined to the former al- 
ternative. In the meantime Uncle Sam himself seemed per- 
fectly at ease under that scrutiny, and if he showed any dis- 
satisfaction, it was not with himself. Yet a few who knew 
him better than the rest thought that, from time to time, & 
puzzled look crept into his eyes, while his face showed slight 
nervous twitchings as if he were suffering from some inner 
pain. Some of those who saw this much began to think that, 
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perhaps, Uncle Sam might understand himself as little as 
did the others. 

It is no wonder, under such circumstances, that the num- 
ber of books dealing with this world-arresting riddle has in- 
creased enormously of late. It is a new game, almost as al- 
luring as a cross-word puzzle. Everybody has taken a hand 
in it. No day has been complete in recent years without a 
new analysis, diagnosis, guess, or caricature. Out of the 
ruck of books produced under this impetus, a very few have 
risen to a level of study and thought entitling them to be 
taken seriously. Among these few are the three volumes 
now under discussion. All three aim at the same thing: the 
understanding of Uncle Sam. Considered together, they 
are the more interesting because one is written by an Eng- 
lishman, another by a Frenchman of probable German 
descent, and the third by an American with a line of equally 
American ancestors back of him. 

Different as these volumes are . . . in point of ap- 
proach, in method of procedure, and, to some extent, in merit 

they have more in common than their aim. Strange 
as it may sound, they arrive at conclusions not hopelessly 
conflicting. And even the least noteworthy among them is 
characterized by a degree of open-minded study and clear- 
minded thinking far above what we are accustomed to ex- 
pect. Thus they are so many mirrors into which our na- 
tion may look with confidence and with profit, if not always 
with undiluted pleasure. They are books that should be 
read by every thinking American who loves his people in 
spite of any faults they may have, but who would prefer to 
see his nation excel culturally and spiritually. as well as ma- 
terially. For this reason it would pay to consider them in 
greater detail than can be done here, and with constant com- 
parisons between their respective viewpoints. Here, how- 
ever, we must be satisfied with a brief characterization of 
each volume and an equally brief summary of their most 
striking conclusions. 
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“Where Freedom Falters,” though far from negligible, 
is, for several reasons, the least important and impressive, 
On the title page, its author remains anonymous as on that 
of his earlier work, “The Pomp of Power.” But we know 
now that his name is Laurance Lyon, that for a time he was 
a member of the British Parliament, and that, during the 
war, he was in near contact with the Asquith and Lloyd 
George cabinets without being a member of either. He has 
evidently seen a great deal of our country at close quarters 
and he has given it a good deal of study from afar as well. 
With considerable accuracy and acumen, he discusses our 
leading personalities, our institutions, our internal and ex- 
ternal policies, our customs and characteristics. He has 
seen and now tells in a vivid, entertaining manner of many 
American incidents, habits and traits that cannot fail to 
puzzle and amuse outsiders, and of which we need only too 
well to be reminded. But what he tells is nothing new to 
us. Hundreds of American writers have already pointed to 
the same shortcomings and incongruities in our national ex- 
istence. The main trouble with the book, however, is that 
its author deals too much with superficial appearances, and 
too little with the causes producing them. And in so far as 
he seeks for such causes, he is either unable or unwilling to 
grasp the true character and trend of the forces back of 
them. He is too British in his outlook, and too much of a 
politician. Our publicmen . . . Mr. Coolidge, for in- 
stance . . . may be as small as he pictures them. 
What he cannot see is that, on account of the very restric- 
tions that make them so typical of the people at large, they 
may be keeping the national ship much closer to its destined 
course than would men of far greater intellectual gifts. 
Many of his strictures, though hardly ever quite unwar- 
ranted and never ill-natured, are prompted by our increas- 
ing departure from his own British norm. He is often hope- 
lessly one-sided, as in his judgment of Jefferson, and always 
a little too cocksure . . . as becomes a gentleman ac- 
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customed to confidential chats with cabinet ministers. And 
so one reader at least smiled a little maliciously when he 
found Mr. Lyon referring to Mussolini’s recent occupation 
=. . CCrretel 

M. Siegfried is a quite different type . . . a pro- 
fessor of economics at the Parisian Ecole Libre des Sciences 
Politiques, but also, through his long connection with the 
French Foreign Office, a man of practical affairs and no lit- 
tle knowledge of the political game as actually played. 
Mainly, however, he is a student with a genuinely scientific 
mind and a keen desire to get at the truth without regard 
to its nature or possible implications. He has been in this 
country a number of times, and recently for a rather pro- 
tracted visit, made with the exclusive object of studying us 
at first hand. His work is remarkably well-informed, bal- 
anced, and open-minded. It seems refreshingly free from 
most of the ridiculous misjudgments into which foreign 
writers so frequently are betrayed when contemplating our 
little anomalies and idiosyncrasies. In spirit at least, 
“America Comes of Age” may, well be compared to the late 
Viscount Bryce’s ‘““American Commonwealth.” Being an 
economist, however, M. Siegfried deals less with political 
institutions, and more with social, industrial, and economic 
phenomena and factors. He analyses us ethnically, cultur- 
ally, and spiritually. He deals astutely with the problems 
of immigration, mass production, prohibition, foreign poli- 
cies, and religious intolerance. And he deals with these and 
other problems in a manner and with an impartiality that 
cannot help to make their meaning and their importance 
more clear to ourselves. After all, however, he is a French- 
man, and once in a while his own national idiosyncrasies as- 
sert themselves a little divertingly. He seems, for instance, 
to think and to regret that all Americans have abandoned 
the European suspenders for the rougher and less refined 
belt. In this case, evidently, he has failed to gather any sta- 
tistics concerning our trade in suspenders. They. might 
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prove a surprise to him. But any slips of which he may be 
guilty are of this distinctly minor nature. 

Mr. Mitchell is a son of the late Dr. S. Weir Mitchell and 
himself a man of mature age. He knows his America 
thoroughly, and from many angles. He has also been 
abroad a good deal. And while there he seems never to have 
fallen into the commonest error of all: that of mistaking 
difference for inferiority. His book is quite distinct from 
the other two in plan and execution, though joining them 
in their spirit of friendly inquiry. Speaking as an Ameri- 
can to other Americans, he takes the statistics and the vari- 
ous material data for granted. It is the mind of America 
heisafter . . . what itis; why it is what itis; and what 
can be done to change it, in so far as a change may be found 
desirable. The outcome may. be compared to the reflections 
and admonitions of a wise father who has noted certain 
doubtful traits in a beloved child and tries to discover, first, 
whether they be ineradicable and fatal, and secondly, how 
they can be modified or eliminated most effectively. It is 
Mr. Mitchell, naturally enough, who brings out most plainly 
the fact that Uncle Sam is as puzzled about himself as is 
the rest of the world. Characteristically, he begins by point- 
ing out how European misapprehensions in regard to us 
are more than matched by our own failure to understand 
the peoples over there and their conditioning environments. 
Then he proceeds to trace the road that has led to our pres- 
ent state of mind and body, ending this part of his study 
with a keen but never one-sided analysis of that state. He 
is never fanatical, never impatient, but always as fearless 
as he is fair. If you are thin-skinned and prejudiced, you 
can get as many shocks out of “Understanding America” 
as out of the other two books together. But, as has already 
been suggested, there is always loving faith beneath his 
strictures. A book to be read and pondered and cherished, 
indeed. And to a craftsman, its style and its gently ironical 
tone are additional sources of gratification. 
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Such, all too briefly, are the three books dealt with in this 
review. Now for the conclusions, in the summary of which 
M. Siegfried and Mr. Mitchell play a much more impres- 
sive part than Mr. Lyon. Both of them have struck so 
much deeper in their effort to comprehend and chart the 
forces accounting for our present position and indicating 
our future progress. Both assert unhesitatingly that the 
principal fault of America to-day is the overwhelmingly ma- 
terial character of its civilization as well as of its ambitions 

its rage for producing goods instead of men, as 
M. Siegfried puts it; our indifference to cultural values 
and our lack of real joy in living, as Mr. Mitchell expresses 
it. Both trace this condition to the loss of an earlier cul- 
ture suffered by the builders of the country in their strug- 
gle with the wilderness confronting them, and to the char- 
acter of the religion that was left as their only cultural 
stimulus and expression. It is strange, indeed, to find two 
writers as different as Mr. Mitchell and M. Siegfried 
agreeing that most of what appears particularly disagree- 
able in our national attitude to-day may be laid at the doors 
of our most aggressive Protestant sects. And both un- 
derstand that the aggressiveness of these sects means some- 
thing far more important and vital than the narrow religious 
intolerance which has so often played havoc with the world’s 
history. Both realize that back of this intolerance, back of 
the growing inclination to interfere with the right of the 
individual to live his own life, back of the flood of laws that 
often are and more often appear reactionary in spirit, lies 
the bitter struggle for dominance between two opposed 
racial stocks and two almost incompatible civilizations. On 
one side, and still in the majority, are the English, the 
Scotch, the Dutch, the Scandinavians . . . the Nor- 
dics, you might say . . . whose civilizational ideals 
are social and moral. Against them stand the Latins, the 
Slavs, and the Jews, who are predominantly individual in 
their outlook and ambitions. Here is the key to the puz- 
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zle. With its help, every phase of that puzzle may be solved, © 
though at times it will take long and hard pondering to 
find the connection. 4 

In spite of the bitterness of this struggle, both M. Sieg.” 
fried and Mr. Mitchell look for a happy outcome. What” 
appearance that outcome will take, neither author under. _ 
takes to foretell, and others would be rash to attempt what 
they have left alone. That it must represent a compro- _ 
mise, lies in the nature of the case. The only alternative © 
would be national disintegration and destruction. But © 
even the best of compromises favors one side or the other, — 
though it be only in a minute degree. And who will be the 
favored side in this world-engrossing contest for power is — 
a question still resting unanswered on the laps of the gods, — 
For the nature of that answer depends not only on the 
generation now divided within itself, but on the still un- — 
known character of generations to come. 


Epwin BsoORKMAN 





